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a big enrollment year for you? | 


Start right — start your year’s advertising in 


The New York Times 
Annual Education Directory | 
Monday, January 3, 1955 | 





The importance of The New York Times Annual Education Directory 


to camps and schools grows and grows with each passing year. Last 


January 4, advertising in this directory exceeded 9,500 lines—biggest 
issue since The Times started publishing this annual feature. 
For advertisers with limited budgets, it represents a rare opportunity | 
to get maximum attention of good prospects at low cost; for consistent ; 
advertisers, a logical choice to get the new year’s schedule off to a 
good start. 4 

t 


To make your advertising work for you long after publication, the 
Education Directory will be reprinted in an attractive booklet and 
distributed to Times readers, as well as to parochial, public and vocational 
schools. More than 2,000 individual requests for our last reprint were 
received from all parts of the country. Get all the facts now. 

Write or call: 


Che New York Cimes 


School and Camp Department 
Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 
L Ackawanna 4-1000 
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December 1954. 


This Month’s Features 


COVER: SKIING IN WESTERN CANADA 
Courtesy Canadian Government Travel Bureau 


CAMPING CONFRONTS AN AMERICAN DILEMMA 
Frederick H. Lewis 0) 


ORIENTEERING WITH THE SILVA COMPASS Mary Jane Baker 14 
How TO DEFROST YOUR LAKE IN WINTER Roberts D. Burr 15 
CAMP STANDARDS HAVE ARRIVED! .......... Stanley J. Michaels 16 
YOUR PRESENCE IS REQUESTED ................. ; Hee Ucaiaddibne venieicedaaeoth 18 
I PREFER SLIDES BECAUSE ....Wayne C. Sommer, R. W. Bope 19 


COOK’S NIGHT OFF ...............0...ccccccccccccececcccceceeee Alice Easton 20 


UsING NATURE MATERIALS FOR CRAFTS Dorothy C. Matala 26 


How IMPORTANT IS A CAMP UNIFORM? .................0.c.ccc0c0005. 28 
DON’T START TOO LATE! .................0..0.00005. Clifford Maxwell 30 
INDEX TO CAMPING MAGAZINE ARTICLES FOR 1954 ............ 33 
I 5 a dias atecvissidowboanienv ao iubenwdvbsetop ihawsice rection 21 


NOMINATIONS ANNOUNCED NEW CAMP WEEK POSTER 
FOR Two OFFICES SOUGHT 


CAMPING MAGAZINE CHANGES 
PRINTING TYPE 


SECTIONS REPORT ON 
INTERESTING MEETINGS 


Departments 
LETTERS FROM READERS 4 NEWS FROM 

CAMP SUPPLIERS...... 29 
Book REVIEWS .............. 5 CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS ...". 32 
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The contents of Camping Magazine are indexed in The Education Index. 
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Yes! Everytime a 
waterproof food packet 
for out-of-camp meals 

is desired. 


TASTY,CONVENIENT,ECONOMICAL 
Each Tripperoo serves 4 hungry 
campers WELL!- Just add water— 
cook over fire. Saves trouble of 
repackaging from kitchen stock. 

Over 20 menu favorites including 
Egg Pancake, Chili Con Carne, 
Sweet Milk Cocoa, Spaghetti-Tomato 
Dinner. Send for 
prices now. 


Tripperoo Department 


HILKER & BLETSCH 
COMPANY 


614 West Hubbard St. 
“hicago 10, Ill. e 









Quality Food Manufacturers 
since 1891 


Parents 


VAGAZINE 
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sends more children 
to camp 
than any other magazine ! 


1,625,000 mothers with over 
3,250,000 children depend on 
PARENTS’ for camp selection 
guidance, look to its camp listings 
with confidence. 


More camps use PARENTS’ than 
any other national magazine... 
75% of previous year’s advertisers 





renewed space in 1954! 
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Only magazine with 100% 

families - with - children | 
| audience—natural prospects | 
ae 


For rates and details write to: 
Josephine E. Chrenko, Director, | 
School and Camp Dept. 





PARENTS’ MAGAZINE. 52 Vanderbilt Ave..N.Y.17 | 
4 





LETTERS 


from readers 





Publication Display 
We are planning a workshop for 
camp leaders and will have a dis- 
play of available camp literature. 
Will you please send me 25 
copies of your list of ACA publica- 
tions and any samples which may 
be available. 
Edith Herr 
Goshen, Ind., College 


ACA is almost always glad to 
supply their publication list and a 
brochure on ACA for such meet- 
ings. In addition, they will lend 
copies of the publications for dis- 
play purposes. 


Splendid! 

I have always enjoyed CAMPING 
MAGAZINE and think it is a splend- 
ed magazine. 

Frances Cardwell 
Erskine College 
Due West, S. C. 


Wants Evaluation Forms 

I am in process of preparing an 
article proposing several techniques 
for measuring and evaluating the 
effect of camping on the growth 
and development of the individual 
camper. I find it important, how- 
ever, to check to see what tech- 











niques are currently in use in the 
large majority of camps, and I 
would appreciate any assistance you 
can give me in this connection. 

In other words, what methods 
do the vast majority of camps use 
to evaluate (if indeed they do so at 
all) the growth and development 
of the individual camper in terms 
of the camp program? 

If you could supply me with 
forms, illustrations or devices which 
may be in current use, I would ap- 
preciate your calling them to my 
attention. 

Daniel Feinberg 
N.Y.C. Community College 


If any of our readers have such 
evaluation forms, perhaps they 
would be kind enough to send 
them to us to be forwarded on to 
Mr. Feinberg. 


Unit Programming 


The Charlotte YMCA Fresh Air 
Camp plans to reorganize our pres- 
ent set-up and go into the “unit 
plan,” in which boys are grouped 
according to ages and a separate 
program is operated for each 
group. 

This type of organization is new 
to all of us and I would be very 
grateful if you could give me some 
information or the source of in- 
formation. We are mainly interest- 
ed in the line of organization, the 
types of program and the schedul- 
ing of same. 

Vernon W. Lamoureaux 
Boys’ Work Secretary 
Charlotte, N. C., Y.M.C.A. 


Personal discussion being most 
valuable in such a move, ACA sug- 
gests reader Lamoureaux speak 
with local Section officers, as a pri- 
mary move. 
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Book Reviews 





A Department Conducted by Prof, Charles Weckwerth, Director of 
Recreation and Camping, Springfield (Mass.) College 


Camp Leaders Contribute 
) To New Program Book 


Program of the Modern Camp 


AUTHOR: Gerald P. Burns 

PUBLISHER: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11. 1954. 
$5.65. 

REVIEWER: William H. Abbott, 
Adirondack Woodcraft Camps, 
Old Forge, N.Y. 


“The Program of the Modern 
Camp,” edited by Gerald P. Burns 
and contributed to by eight author- 
ities On Camping, is outstanding. 

The book is of convenient size. 
The easy-to-read type enhances the 
well organized subject material. The 
fact that several authorities in the 
field have, from their own exper- 
iences, given freely of their advice 
and counsei adds greatly to the ov- 
erall value of the book. While one 
may not agree in all that has been 
written, it is nevertheless inspiring, 
challenging and thought-provoking. 


The chapters dealing with Natur- 
lore and Outdoor Living, Trips and 
Exploration, were especially intrig- 
uing to me. These chapters are full 
of thought-provoking suggestions 
and “down to earth” camping. As a 
professionally trained forester, I am 
in greater accord with the material 
of these chapters than most of the 


‘others. I liked the subtle implica- 


tion of the romantic values of camp- 
ing as developed in these chapters. 


So often the evening program of 
a camp develops into a program of 
camper entertainment. The chapter 
on “Evening Programs in Camp” 
is rich in philosophy and full of 
practical suggestions for camper 
participation. 

The chapter dealing with “Bal- 
anced Programs” will answer a cry- 
ing need for many camp directors 
and those interested and concerned 
with programming. Although they 
leave much to be desired, the 
sample programs suggested invite 
development. 

After 40 years in the game, I 
read the book in one sitting. I 
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liked it and want my key personnel 
to have copies. 


Woodsmanship 


AUTHOR: Bernard S. Mason; illus- 
trated by Frederic H. Kock 

PUBLISHER: A. S. Barnes & Co., 
232 Madison Ave., New York 
16. $1.75. 

REVIEWER: Barbara Ellen Joy, The 
Joy Camps, Hazelhurst, Wis. 


In these days of ever-increasing 
prices for books, this newest addi- 
tion to The Barnes Sports Library, 
at its low price, is a pleasant sur- 
prise. It is a thin book, printed 
very clearly, and has excellent 1il- 
lustrations. 


The material is practically that 
contained in the author’s “The 
Book for Junior Woodsmen,” print- 
ed by the same publisher in 1945. 
Any camp, whether for girls or for 
boys, which uses the ax in any way 
in its program, should not only own 
this book, but have it available for 
constant consultation by counselors 
and by campers. 

No camp which stresses the pion- 
eering activities, involving use of 
saws, splitting and brushing tools, 
logging tools and devices could af- 
ford to be without it. The direc- 
tions for safe use of these tools and 
devices are carefully thought out 
and explained, and there are many 
“hints” contained on every page 
which make it possible for camp 
leaders to tackle these more unusual 
but indigenous activities, even 
though they may be inexperienced. 


There are two pages on contests, 
and an interesting section of seven 
pages on “Logging Lingo,” which 
should add authentic flavor to such 
activities. 


This book is, in a manner, a 
monument to the author, who as a 
student and practitioner of primi- 
tive and pioneering skills, has never 
had a peer, in the opinion of this 
reviewer. 











Thanks...’ 
from EDWARD A. KENNEY 
of EDUCATORS MUTUAL 


<e°T" HANKS . . . to my many friends 

—both old and new—who have 
selected Educators Mutual’s Medical- 
Expense and _ Fee-Refund Insurance 
for their campers. Our Company 
pledges another year of prompt ser- 
vice. If you have a question about any 
form of camp insurance, please phone 
me (collect) today.” 


—Edward A. Kenney 


1522 Cherry St., Phila. 2, Pa. 
Phone LOcust - 43996 


























°* Laughing Loon” 
DIVING BOARDS 


and 


Water Sports Equipment 


Illustrated above is one of the 
action-tested “Laughing Loon” div- 
ing boards designed especially for 
outdoor use. Meets standard speci- 
fications, is moderately priced and 
built to stand the hardest usage. 


Other “Laughing Loon” tested and 
guaranteed water sports equip- 
ment includes “Build It Yourself” 
demountable steel piers, pool and 
float ladders, floats, etc. 


Write for new FREE 
Water Sports Catalog 


HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC. 
549 Railroad Ave., N. Berwick, Me. 
Also mfrs. of Portable Steel Bleachers and 


Grandstands, Roll-Out Gym Seats, Flag Poles, 
and Misc. Iron. 








Book Reviews 





Ceramics for the Potter 


AUTHOR: Ruth M. Home. 

PUBLISHER: Charles A. Bennett 
Co., Inc., Peoria 3, Ill. $4.50. 

REVIEWER: Arthur J. Lusty, Jr., 
Camp Nahelu, Ortonville, Mich. 


Selected as one of the 100 best 
technical books of 1952, this En- 
glish book has been reprinted in 
this country because of its imme- 
diate popularity. Technicaiiy the 
book is very complete—too much 
so for camp use. It is written from 
an adult standpoint and goes into 
every working detail beginning with 
clays, where they are found, kinds 
used throughout the world, history, 
chemical analysis and modern 
methods of production. The techni- 
cal effects of heat on clays, clay re- 
sources of the world, how pottery 
clay is made from natural occurr- 
ing clays, the finishes used to get 
the desired effects and then into 
glass, its history, the varied uses to- 
day and samples for the amateur 
are all covered. 

An additional chapter deals with 


enamels applied to the surfaces of 
products, both in clay and glass, 
and finally the history and tech- 
nique used in shaping and produc- 
ing the pottery we associate with 
the amateur. 

The Future of Pottery seemingly 
completes the discourse with an 
excellent bibliography and chemical 
appendixes, 


The Outdoor Picture Cookbook 


AUTHOR: Bob Jones 

PUBLISHER: Hawthorn Books, Inc. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N. Y. $2.95. 

REVIEWER: Eugenia Parker, Blaz- 
ing Trail, Denmark, Maine. 


“The Outdoor Picture Cook- 
book” is all the name implies — 
stating in direct and interesting 
language the lures of camplife and 
cooking in the open. The recipes 
are all clearly described in words, 
drawings, photographs and _ dia- 
grams; aiding the camper, be he 
man, woman, boy or girl, in the 
preparation of tasty meals. 

Bob Jones has written this book 
out of his many years of experience, 











e Complete... 





Yes, real fun ...and practical, too! 


Young and old, boys and girls alike, all take naturally to 
leathercraft work. Osborn ready-to-assemble leathercraft kits 
afford interesting, educational, productive recreation. Genuine 
leather is pre-cut into authentic Indian patterns, hole-punched 
and ready for making: MOCCASINS — BELTS — WALLETS, 
AX AND KNIFE SHEATHS, etc. 


NEW Jiffy-Moc KIT 


e Glove-soft top grain leather 
e Cemented foam rubber innersoles 
ready to assemble 


Foot-conforming design in standard shoe sizes .. 








Only 
$2.98 


per pair 





- Smooth, 
shug-fitting heel. Kit includes pre-cut vamps with pre-set 
innersoles, plugs, separate cuffs and lacings. Women’s and 
Teen-age sizes: 4 through 9 — Colors: Hopi Red, or White 
with Bead Kit (Designs, Glass Beads, Needle, Thread). Men’s 
Sizes: 7 through 12 — Color: Buck Tan (no beads). Specify 
Men’s or Woman’s, Size and Color. , 


Individually packaged in cellophane bags. $2.68 each in dozen 
lots — choice of assorted sizes and colors. 


There are hundreds of other simple, inexpensive proj- 
ects described and illustrated in this 68-page OSBORN 
Catalog No. 20... 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO. 


223 Jackson Blivd., Dept. B, Chicago 6, Illinois 
The House of Leathercraft Now in Our 36th Year 


Write today for your free copy. 




















first as a young lad with his Dad. 
“By watching, I learned many of 
his tricks.” In later years, he per- 
fected his ability along countless 
trails and many campfires. He has 
designed this Cookbook, with its 
154 photographs and 66 drawings, 
in the hope that its pages will “be- 
come smeared with greasy thumb- 
prints and stained by the smoke of 
many fires.” 

This small book will fit easily 
into a grub-box or knapsack, and 


ae 

















Mary Meixner 


whether for an experienced cook 
or a young camper, is a necessity 
for all who enjoy outdoor living. 


The Conservation Yearbook 
for 1954 


EDITOR: Earle Kauffman 

PUBLISHER: The Conservation 
Yearbook, 1740 K St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. $6.00. 

REVIEWER: Ray E. Bassett, U. S. 
Forest Service, Milwaukee, Wis. 


This is a directory and guide to 
facts, figures and people in Amer- 
ican Conservation. 

It is a directory and guide to 
agencies, commissions, boards, as- 
sociations, foundations, societies 
and other organizations concerned 
with the conservation of renewable 
natural resources, to the men and 
women who plan and direct the 
conservation program, and an au- 
thoritative source of information on 
the progress of this program. An 
additional function is to report an- 
nually on the extent and condition 
of the conservation estate—key 
areas under organized protection 
and management. 

This is the third edition, and is 
more comprehensive than the year- 
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Book Reviews 





books for 1952 and 1953. Here, 
in a single volume, readers will find 
up-to-the-minute facts and figures 
in all fields—soil and water, forests 
and forest products, wildlife and 
fisheries, the rangelands, parks and 
the wilderness, etc. They will find 
a directory of more than 500 con- 
servation organizations, in addition 
to the nation’s 3,000 soil conserva- 
tion districts, presented with essen- 
tial facts about each district. They 
will find more than 5,000 names— 
key policy makers, legislators, plan- 
ners, executives, managers, technic- 
ians, educators, editors, etc. 

In addition, they will find at 
their fingertips comprehensive cov- 
erage of the conservation estate— 
full roster of national parks and 
monuments, national forests, wild- 
life refuges and wilderness areas, 
state parks and state forests. 

This book appears to this re- 
viewer to be a worthwhile refer- 
ence directory and guide for camp 
directors and anyone in the camp- 
ing, outdoor education or conserva- 
tion fields. It would be especially 
applicable for general use in public 
and school reference libraries. 


The Hungry Man‘s Outdoor 
Grill Cookbook 


PREPARED BY: Staff Home Eco- 
nomists of Culinary Arts Institute 
PUBLISHER: Spencer Press, Inc., 
153 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
1. 1953. Paper bound, $1.50. 
REVIEWER: Barbara Ellen Joy, The 
Joy Camps, Hazelhurst, Wis. 
With the steadily increasing en- 
thusiasm for backyard and outdoor 
grill cookery, which seems to be 
sweeping the country from coast to 





Don't make a movel!! 
without notifying us 


The post office does not for- 
ward magazines, and neither 
ACA nor the publishers stock 
any large quantity of back is- 
sues. To assure continuous 
service, please send both old 
and new addresses 60 days be- 
fore moving. ACA members 
write ACA, 343 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 4. Non-member 
subscribers write Camping 
Magazine, 705 Park Ave., 
Plainfield, N. J. 
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coast, we note an ever increasing 
number of “how-to-do-it” books. 
This reviewer reads every one of 
them, for there are any number of 
good recipes, new methods of out- 
door cookery, and good new tricks 
which can be put to use in our 
campcraft departments in camps. 
This particular book is one of 
the best of its kind. It has handsome 
illustrations in color of grills in use, 
and also many good black and white 
pictures. There is an excellent in- 
dex, alphabetized according to 


types of foods for which recipes and 
methods are given. True, some of 
the material is a bit exotic for camp 
use and we wouldn’t find too much 
use during the camp season for the 
“Hospitality Section!” However, we 
got some good ideas from it, and 
will put them to use next season. 

There are comments at the end 
of each page, one of which we must 
admit is all too true, to wit: “Wo- 
men never look their best when 
working over a hot fire; men never 
look better.” 





6 GOOD REASONS WHY 


Camp Advertiser 


Doubled 





Space in 


HOLIDAY Magazine... 


1. Holiday’s more than 840,000 families are top-income .. . 
the most responsive in America! 


They can afford camps! Average income of Holiday fam- 


ily, 3 times the national average! 


Je 


Average age per subscriber family, 36 years. They’re ac- 


tive people with camp-age children! 


4. 


whole family! 


Holiday is a family magazine—read in the home by the 


5. Holiday plays a big part in family vacation planning! 


6. 


Satisfied camp advertisers repeat year after year because 


of low-cost, high-quality inquiries and enrollments from 


their Holiday advertising. 


LIST OF CLOSING DATES: January issue closes NOV. 1... 


February issue closes DEC. 1. 
April issue closes FEB. 1... 


June issue closes APR. 1. . 


.. March issue closes JAN. 1... 


May issue closes MAR. 1... 
. July issue closes MAY 1. 


For information or to reserve space write: 








Miss Zelia Zigler 

School and Camp Advertising 
HOLIDAY Magazine 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 











the 


first-aid 
kit... 









as essential 


to camping 
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-Many a camper is made right again with 

just a touch or two from the first aid kit. Others, 

less fortunate, require more extensive medical 
treatment. The result: costly medical bills for someone. 


That “someone” can be Continental Casualty, | 
if your camp has Camp-Guard Insurance. Camp- 
Guard pays the camper’s hospital, nurse, surgical and 
doctor bills for accident and sickness . . . also 
provides benefits for polio treatment, accidental death 
and dismemberment. Oy) 
- 





Continental offers a wide range of Camp-Guard 
plans for every camp: organizational, church 
and private. 





Your insurance neighbor—local agent or broker—is 

the man to see for your Continental Camp-Guard r 
Insurance. He will help you select a plan that’s best 

for your camp. And, with Continental, he is able to ay 
provide PERSONALIZED SERVICE. 


















See him today! 





-_ 
~ 


member of American Camping Association 





Continental 


write us for your 
free subscription 


Summer Camp Dept. to Camp Director's Digest 
310 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


CASUALTY COMPANY 
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HE AMERICAN public has 

suddenly become aware of a 
fact that has been known for years 
to those close to camping. This 
awakening has come in such an 
unexpected form that it has caught 
the camping profession somewhat 
by surprise. 

No one of us who operate camps 
or who have sent our own children 
to camp has ever doubted that a 
group experience in the out-of-doors 
is, or can be, the most profoundly 
educational influence in a child’s 
life. We have been equally aware, 
or should have been, that no or- 
ganized effort in American life is 
better endowed with opportunities 
for the strengthening of democracy 
than is camping . . . in many ways 
even better so endowed than the 
schools. 

We have been saying these things 
for years at our camping conven- 
tions, and the press has been duly, 
if somewhat perfunctorily, reporting 
them. But the public awoke with a 
start on June 13, 1954, when one 
of the educational possibilities of 
camps received in the New York 
Herald Tribune the attention of 
Herbert A. Philbrick, nationally 
recognized authority on communist 
activities in the United States. 


Two Governmental Developments 


In his “Red Underground” col- 
umn of that date, Mr. Philbrick 
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Camping Contronts an American Dilemma 


What is the story behind the 
newspaper clippings above? 


What does it mean for camps 


and camp directors? 


Here are the answers to these timely questions 
authoritatively, rationally and helpfully written. 


By FREDERICK H. LEwIs 
Executive Director 
Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund 


said that as part of the communist 
conspiracy in recruiting and train- 
ing new members for the Soviet net- 
work in this country, the party was 
stepping up its summer activity in 
“camps, colonies, and resorts.” He 
named eight such camps and re- 
sorts in New York and Connecti- 
cut, among them several which en- 
roll children. 

There followed in New York 
State a two-pronged governmental 
response to this article, the first an- 
nounced in the June 25 papers that 
the State Department of Commerce 
“had ordered investigation of over 
600 camps in the wake of reports 
that two camps for children are 
run by communists.” The president 
of the New York section of the 


American Camping Association 
promptly requested the department 
to name these two camps in order 
that the others in New York State 
not be subject to unjustified sus- 
picion. Upon this disclosure by the 
State Department of Commerce, 
the directors of the named camps 
issued statements of denial that they 
were communistic. 

The second development followed 
in the July 8 press, when Governor 
Dewey was reported as promising 
a swift and complete exposure of 
any subversion in privately operated 
camps. 

The Department of Commerce 
approach to the problem turned out 
to be not an investigation but rather 
the sending of an affidavit to the 
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600 camps in the state requiring the 
proprietors, as a condition for list- 
ing in the department’s 1955 camp 
directory, to swear that their camps 
do not advocate the violent over- 
throw of the United States Gov- 
ernment nor did they harbor known 
fellow-travellers on the governing 
boards or the administrative and 
instructional staffs. 


When it was received by a number of 
local and national social welfare organ- 
izations in the New York City area, the 
State Department of Commerce affidavit 
was criticized by an ad hoc group of these 
organizations on the following grounds. 

(1) Loyalty oaths of this type are mor- 
ally wrong, are not consonant with the 
basic principles of American democracy, 
and should not be used in connection with 
private eleemosynary and other non-gov- 
ernmental activities. 

(2) The oath is impractical in that 
(a) it does not guarantee the elimination 
of subversion and (b) few camp directors, 
having ‘“‘made inquiry’’ could conscien- 
tiously sign a statement certifying that no 
member of his organization ever belonged 
to, or continues his membership in, a sub- 
versive organization, or even do so “to 
the best of his knowledge and belief.” 

This ad hoc group discussed the affidavit 
directly with officials of the State De- 
partment of Commerce and with the New 
York State Attorney General. While they 
were able to effect a minor change in the 
affidavit, together with a special letter of 
interpretation of the affidavit to the 
camps which had not signed it as yet (250 
out of 600 as of September 20, 1954,) they 
felt that camping proprietors should be 
dissuaded from sending in the affidavit, 
or urged to withdraw if it had already 
been mailed. 

As of this writing the Department has 
received 448 signed affidavits and the 
next steps of the Department and of the 
dissenting group remain to be seen. 


Governor Dewey’s move was re- 
ported on July 21 when he urged 
“a joint legislative committee’s im- 
mediate investigation into summer 
camps.” The Governor was refer- 
ring to the Tompkins-Rabin com- 
mittee that had done an excellent 
job of probing charity rackets in the 
fall of 1953 and had prepared leg- 
islation now in effect in New York 
State protecting the public from 
fraudulent money-raising operators. 
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“Where in American Society 
is it more possible 

to carry into actual practice 
the tenets of democracy 
than in camp?” 


On July 23, the American Camp- 
ing Association president, Cather- 
ine T. Hammett, wrote to Govern- 
or Dewey promising the committee 
the assistance of the New York State 
sections of the American Camping 
Association in eliminating any al- 
leged subversion in summer camps. 
She pointed out to him the view of 
the Association that of nearly 13, 
000 camps in the country a negligi- 
ble number are under subversive 
management. 


Investigation in Progress 


On July 29, former Federal and 
State Prosecutor, Jacob J. Rosen- 
blum, was made special counsel to 
the Tompkins-Rabin committee. 
He agreed to serve without remun- 
eration. 

As of this writing, in early No- 
vember, the work of the committee 
has consisted entirely of private in- 
quiry, no results of which are being 
released to the public at this time. 
Special Counsel Rosenblum has as- 
sured this writer that the investiga- 
tion’s purpose is to obtain the facts 
and that it is being conducted with 
scrupulous care to protect the rights 
of all persons and organizations in- 
volved. No date has been set for 
the beginning of public hearings. 


Implications For Camping 


The developments just described 
have certain important implications 
for the thinking of all camping peo- 
ple. Ever since we discovered that 
people we had regarded as friends 
and allies of World War II were 
actually no friends and allies at all, 
we have in the United States been 
going through an agonizing ordeal 
in trying to reconcile the conflicting 
views of how best to handle prob- 
lems of internal security. Many 
communities have been torn by ill- 
tempered conflict on educational 
policies. 

On one hand are those who ad- 
vocate strongly restrictive measures 
to check subversion in our midst 
and see no injury to America in 
their enforcement even though some 
fear and hysteria might ensue from 


name-calling and occasional miscar- 
riage of justice. The other group 
views this approach as the very de- 
nial of democratic principles, re- 
sists these measures because they 
threaten freedom itself, and regards 
disunity and fear bordering on hys- 
teria as no answer to the threat of 
communism. “The question is not 
whether there is a problem,” to 
quote Mr. Philbrick, “but what is 
the best means of coping with it 
within the framework of our de- 
mocracy.” 

The bitter struggle in the pub- 
lic schools of Pasadena in 1950 
brought into focus our nation-wide 
confusion on what to do about sub- 
version in education. While more is- 
sues were involved than that of sub- 
version alone, the misunderstanding 
created and the resulting split in 
community unity was culminated 
by the resignation as superintendent 
of schools of one of America’s out- 
standing educators. No one in 
camping could have _ justifiably 
hoped that sooner or later much 
the same problem would not be 
dumped publicly into their laps. 
Four years from Pasadena it has 
been. 


What Next? 


It is safe to say that most camp 
directors have never met a com- 
munist-subversive person, and have 
seen little or no evidence of sub- 
version in their camps. If there has 
been any, it is reasonably certain 
that, each in his own way, private 
and organizational camp _ people 
have taken appropriate steps. No 
group of people who have worked 
as hard as those in the camping pro- 
fession to nourish the basic condi- 
tions of freedom and strength of 
our country could have done other- 
wise. 

Being individualists, most of us 
would have preferred that we be al- 
lowed to continue to bar in our own 
way any kind of totalitarianism 
from our camps. The discuvery that 
there are people using the vehicle 
of camping for subversive purposes, 
and public concern over this fact, 
poses questions we must now be 
prepared to answer. 

Both governmental agencies and 
the general public might have start- 
ed asking these questions two years 
earlier if Mr. Philbrick had pub- 
lished his June 13 article when he 
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first received the information it con- 
tained. On August 20, 1952, he 
wrote a memorandum to this writer 
pointing out that “it has been de- 
cided, on a high policy level in the 
party, that rather than curtail the 
important summer camp activity the 
comrades in that field are to seek 
to move into existing summer camp 
organizations already established 
by non-communist groups. These 
orders were in fact delivered some 
time ago—not recently—although 
the information reached me only 
recently.” He has since informed 
me that the communists have had 
little luck with the effort and that 
they are seemingly concentrating 


“What a responsibility 
is placed upon the camp director 
as framer of America’s future!” 


more on their own camping activi- 
ties. 


Questions Raised 


Here are some of the questions 
now being asked by the public and 
their governmental representatives: 

How can a parent be sure that 
a given camp may not be commun- 
ist influenced? Or even communist 
directed? How can he know that 
his child will not, at a highly im- 
pressionable age, come under the 
influence of a communist counselor? 
What steps does the camp proprie- 
tor take to avoid engaging such 
counselors? Should there be state 
certification and supervision of per- 
sonnel and program for the protec- 
tion of the public from disloyalty, 
much as state agencies regulate 
health procedures? Does the Amer- 
ican Camping Association, as the 
professional organization in camp- 
ing, regard this kind of policing as 
necessary and is it ready and able 
to undertake it? Should it not have 
been the ACA rather than Gover- 
nor Dewey who set up the study 
committee? 

These and related questions 
asked of us by others raise a flock 
of questions that we in camping 
are asking ourselves. Is the evidence 
of subversion in camps voluminous 
enough or grave enough to warrant 
all the disturbance? To climinate, 
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or at least to bring about the label- 
ling of, a handful of communist 
camps—will the good name of 
camping be impugned by irrespon- 
sible investigations such as the pri- 
vate foundations have undergone 
in recent months? Has any agency 
of government the legal right under 
our Constitution to direct the per- 
sonnel practices or program of a 
private organization? Might it be 
in the interest of America’s present 
and future security to create that 
right by legislation? Should we be 
talking about the rights of govern- 
ment rather than the responsibilities 
of the camping profession? 

Finally there is the all-important 


PO nae 


question: In this day of two major 
conflicting ideologies, with freedom 
literally fighting for its life through- 
out the world, what, specifically, is 
each of us doing in our camps to 
demonstrate what is expected of 
Americans if our way of life is to 
endure? The answer to this ques- 
tion holds the key to many of the 
queries listed above. This is said 
not as a glib generalization or as 
an easy way out of the perplexities, 
but in the considered opinion that 
if our answer gave complete assur- 
ance that we are all actively and 
alertly preaching and living the 
best in American citizenship, no 
one would need get excited. The 
details of how this is done in camp 
programming might well occupy an 
entire issue of the CAMPING MAGa- 
ZINE. 


Bulwark Against Subversion 


J. Edgar Hoover concludes his 
article “Where do we stand today 
with communism in the United 
States?” in “The American Legion 
Magazine” of March 1954 with the 
following statement, “Learn as 





much as possible about America— 
its history, government, culture, 
laws, and heritage of freedom; and 
make the practice of democracy its 
own bulwark against subversion. 
Speak up for America and work 
for America.” 

Where in American society is it 
more possible to carry into actual 
practice the tenets of democracy 
than in camp? Here is practically a 
handmade community. It can be 
most anything a camp director 
wishes it to be; for he can compose 
its roster of “citizens” in advance, 
plan the content of its program, 
determine its goals, set its spirit 
and establish the level of human re- 
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lations at which the members of the 
community will respond to each 
other. His camp can be just as dem- 
ocratic or undemocratic as he 
chooses to make it. What a respon- 
sibility is placed upon him as a 
framer of America’s future! 
Because most camps are not sup- 
ported by taxes, and hence less 
subject to political pressures than 
the schools, there is some basis for 
the devout hope that we can devote 
our full energies to the big job of 
camping—without the distractions 
of mass hysteria and misunder- 
standing created around the subject 
of subversion by sensation-seeking 
elements of the press. Maybe by 
this time we Americans are getting 
over our initial jitters on this sub- 
ject. Recognizing the nature and 
true dimensions of our communist 
enemy’s plan to take us over from 
within, we are regaining our faith 
in the proven methods for sustain- 
ing freedom. ere 
Should, however, camping get in- 
volved in a public controversy as a 
result of the Tompkins investigation 
or similar devclopments elsewhere, 
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it might be helpful to record some 
of the learnings and suggestions 
made plain by the experience of 
the schools over the past few years. 
Perhaps we can avoid confusing 
the honest liberal and the commu- 
nist. Living for democracy is a lot 
harder than just being against com- 
munism. Hopefully, we can show 
how the former includes the latter. 
Facts and Possibilities 

At the outset, the fact of com- 
munist subversion should be square- 
ly recognized. In his article in 
March, Mr. Hoover states that 
membership in the Communist 
Party has dropped from 74,000 in 
1947 to 24,000 as of a year ago, 
but that (a) these are hard-core 
members working ceaselessly and 
(b) the influence of the movement 
cannot be accurately determined in 
terms of members alone. As far as 
camping is concerned, three of sev- 


eral aspects might be considered: 
the possibility (1) that there are 
X number of camps openly or sur- 
reptitiously operating under com- 
munist auspices, (2) that a com- 
munist might inadvertently be en- 
gaged in a supervisory or counsel- 
ing capacity, and (3) that a staff 
member might intentionally or ac- 
cidentally introduce into the pro- 
gram in one form or another some- 
thing that carries out the commu- 
nist line. Now let us look at each 
of these. 

(1) No one can seriously argue 
that some agency, governmental or 
professional, should not protect an 
unsuspecting public from unlabelled 
communist indoctrination, fed to 
children in camps not clearly iden- 
tified as communistic. For whom- 
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ever does the labeling, and gath- 
ers the evidence supporting this 
action, there are knotty problems 
involved. Here is where democracy 
is most vulnerable for it is predi- 
cated upon decency, honesty, re- 
spect for the other fellow’s privacy 
and the assumption of innocence. 
Governmental agencies have taken 
the initiative; it remains to be seen 
what course the American Camp- 
ing Association may take. 

For unmistakably identified com- 
munist camps the problem is simp- 
ler. Unless communism is legally 
declared to be a crime in this coun- 
try, there is no constitutional basis 
for forbidding the communists 
from operating camps. But inas- 
much as the communists are not 
likely to give full publicity to the 
nature of their operations, it is up 
to the rest of us to do so by every 
means available. 
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(2) What about the inadvertent 
hiring of a communist for a camp 
staff? How easily this can happen! 
Discovering a communist is a tech- 
nical and time-consuming business, 
and if such a person of the requi- 
site age, personality, and _ skills 
seeks a camp job he can obtain it 
without much chance of being de- 
tected. Actually there is a better 
chance at the interview of spotting 
a young idealist with communist 
sympathies but with no party con- 
nections than a hard-core commu- 
nist practiced in the art of decep- 
tion. The applicant’s references 
may furnish no clue whatever and 
asking for this information on an 
application blank is _ obviously 
pointless for it would not be sup- 
plied. Even if there were available 


a dossier on every counselor appli- 
cant in the United States, many 
camp directors of unquestioned 
loyalty to our country would con- 
sider its use as repugnant and a 
thoroughly un-American invasion 
of privacy. 

But assume that a disloyal coun- 
selor has been hired. How does 
one discover this fact during camp 
and what does one do about it? 
Having concealed his identity in 
getting his job, the communist is 
not likely to let the cat out of the 
bag when he is working at it. If a 
camp staff is provided with the 
kind of pre-camp and in-service 
orientation that “makes the practice 
of democracy its own bulwark 
against subversion,” a communist 
counselor will think twice before 
tipping his hand even in informal 
conversations with other counse- 
lors. 


‘“‘A camp can be 

just as democratic 
or undemocratic 

as a director 
chooses to make it.” 


What should the director do in 
the improbable event he is handed 
unimpeachable evidence that he has 
a communist on his staff? Should 
he make use of this opportunity to 
see if the person might be won 
9ver, shown the mistakes and dis- 
.oyalty of his thinking and acting? 
Ideally this could be a valuable ser- 
vice both to the individual in ques- 
tion and to our country; but there 
is too much pressure on the aver- 
age director in just serving his 
campers to make way for this at- 
tempt at re-education. As a camp 
director I would dismiss him, ex- 
plain the situation to my staff, and 
turn the evidence over to the F.B.I. 

(3) It is not inconceivable that 
during the season of a top-notch 
camp, directed by a person of ab- 
solute integrity, there might appear 
something that could be interpreted 
as being subversive. Without having 
some special reason for being sus- 
picious, surely no sensible director 
would be alarmed if along with 
folksongs of other nations his camp- 
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ers should sing Russian folksongs 
too; if along with the poetry or 
stories or drama of other lands 
there should be included those of 
Russian origin. 

On the other hand, he would be 
justifiably surprised to run across 
subversive literature in his camp 
library or in campers’ cabins, or to 
be an observer of a camper play 
that carried out one of the more 
obvious facets of the communist 
line. It makes all the difference in 
the world whether the cause of such 
an incident is accidental or inten- 
tional, so this is no time for a di- 
rector to lose his head, even if he 
is so unlucky as to have the inci- 
dent discovered first by a critical 
and vocal camp parent or board 
member. 


The Communist Line 


There is probably nothing so 
shifting and hard to pin down as 
the official communist line as pro- 
mulgated for propaganda purposes. 
The basic tenets of Soviet commu- 
nism are one thing; control of the 
masses by a ruling clique; denial 
of individual dignity; ownership of 
the means of production by the 
state .. . and to enforce these tenets 
the Soviets forbid freedom of ex- 
pression, oppose faith and belief in 
God, deny justice in a court of 
law. It is no secret that the Soviets 
intend, if they can, to spread this 
arrangement for society over the 
entire world, by treachery if not by 
military might. 

The tenets are something else 
again when peddled to the potential 
customers for communism in the 
free world. They will vary with 
local conditions such as intellectual 
level, economic well-being, political 
stability, and military strength. On 
orders from headquarters, the hard- 
core communists can execute a 
rapid 180 degree turn in the pro- 
paganda line that seems almost 
laughable to us. Yet this should be 
a sober warning to self-appointed 
and trigger-happy “experts” who de- 
light in making accusations of sub- 
version against their fellow-citizens. 

In this country the communists 
have cleverly declared their devo- 
tion to causes on which there is 
not 100% unanimity among the 
American people. For example, 
the road toward racial integration 
has been long and rough. By prais- 
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“Group experience 

in the out-of-doors is, 

or can be, 

the most profoundly educational 
influence in a child’s life.” 


ing efforts toward integration, the 
communists have persuaded some 
Americans into believing this to be 
communistic. 

Americans have always been 
passionate advocates of peace. By 
holding well-publicized “peace” 
conferences, the communists con- 
vince the superficial patriot that 
working for peace is subversive. 

Those of us who love and honor 
our country intelligently as well as 
sentimentally know that we will 
only survive if we can continue to 
be self-critical of our mistakes and 
to permit freedom to express our 
self-criticism. Fear of being ac- 
cused as communists by profes- 
sional patriots who have risen to 
the communist bait has had a per- 
ceptible effect on freedom of dis- 
cussion. 


So adroit, in fact, has been the 


communist scheme for confusing 
and dividing us that a play with an 
inter-racial or international theme 
presented by a group of campers 
might be highly regarded as a splen- 
did example of Americanism by one 
group of parents and as the commu- 
nist line by another . . . with the 
director caught in the middle. On 
such a spot, a camp director needs 
the composure and good judgment 
of a Supreme Court judge. Above 
all, he needs to have a firm faith 
and the courage of his convictions. 


Subversion A Multiple Problem 


To some readers this recital may 
seem to raise more questions than 
it answers. No claim is made other- 
wise, for its main purpose is to de- 
fine the outline of a dilemma that 
we face not just as camping peo- 
ple but as Americans. Other read- 
ers may find the recital to be as re- 
mote as a discussion of beriberi in 
Zamboanga, not directly reflecting 
anything in their personal camping 
experience. Still others, fearful of 
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the power of suggestion, may deem 
it unwise even to raise questions 
about intellectual and social dis- 
eases such as subversion. 

But the subject is regrettably 
these days a part of our social cli- 
mate and like polio it can come up 
from apparently nowhere. One may 
hide in an ivory tower, but some- 
times the outside world comes 
right in ‘over the moat and draw- 
bridge. Further, the persistent and 
endless defense of freedom will go 
on, communists or no communists, 
Russia or no Russia. We educators 
in camping have a continuing and 
critical role in that defense. 

There is more than one way in 
which our way of life may be sub- 
verted. Nations have lost their free- 
dom, and even their identity, by 
sheer indifference of citizens toward 
their own basic beliefs and by ne- 
glect of their individual responsi- 
bilities as citizens. Call this sub- 
versive inactivity! Nations have sold 
themselves down the river by yield- 
ing to varied threats and blandish- 
ments of their own false prophets. 
Camping these days will do well to 
steer a true course for freedom be- 
tween communist subversives on 
the one hand and what City College 
of New York President Buell G. 
Gallagher calls the “posturing prac- 
titioners of professional patriotism” 
on the other. 

The stakes we are playing for 
are not those of a political party, or 
of any advantage-seeking individual 
or organization. We in camping are 
an influence in the flow of history 
itself and on the ultimate place of 
the individual in human society. 
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Orienteering 
with 





NY CAMP DIRECTOR in- 
A terested in enlivening his pro- 
gram easily and inexpensively would 
do well to look into the sport of 
orienteering, the use of map and 
compass. Its appeal to children of 
various ages is a proven thing; they 
need only to be exposed. 

Possibilities for fitting this into a 
camp program are practically un- 
limited. Orienteering can be used to 
point up the entire program, or con- 
fined to a single simple game, de- 
pending on the situation. It is neces- 
sary to have at least one person in 
camp who is at ease with the com- 
pass and has the initiative and imag- 
ination necessary to integrate or- 
ienteering into the camp program. 
A workshop is probably the best 
way to train such staff personnel. 


What is Orienteering? 


The concept of orienteering as 
any activity based on the use of 
map and compass originated about 
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1917 when Cap’n Bill Vinal was 
conducting cross-country compass 
games in this country, and in 1918 
when Major Ernst Killander, “Fa- 
ther of Orienteering,” began using 
the map and compass with the 
young people in Sweden. 

Orienteering was introduced into 
the United States when Bjorn 
Kjellstrom, the inventor of the Silva 
System compass, made a coast-to- 
coast promotion tour. He came in 
contact with adult groups and youth 
organizations including the Boy 
Scouts and the Campfire Girls, who 
officially adopted the Silva System 
compass for their uses. 

How to Use it 

In the beginning of such a camp 
program four steps are suggested: 
(1) creating interest, (2) giving 
preliminary instruction, (3) using 
compass games, and (4) highlight- 
ing the general camp program 
through more extensive use. 

Instruction may begin as a 


rainy-day activity by exploring dif- 
ferent topographical and road maps. 
If a large camp map is available 
so much the better, for the camper 
is more familiar with the territory 
here. The ideal group for instruction 
in Orientation is about 20 persons. 
If possible, each camper should 
have a compass to work with. Sim- 
ple exercises should then be used 
until the camper begins to feel more 
familiar with his equipment. 

Determining the direction of the 
road to the swimming area, or a 
cross-country exercise, is good prac- 
tice. Compasses and topographical 
maps may be carried on all-day 
hikes. This activity can either be 
planned beforehand with the group 
or used casually to check progress 
along the way. (Only for older 
campers is the distance covered on 
such hikes significant on a topogra- 
phical map.) Events of a competi- 
tive nature could easily be incor- 
porated in a party day. 
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Many camps have done excep- 
tional jobs in applying orienteering 
to their own specific needs. One is 
the Natural History Day Camp at 
the Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Easthampton, Mass., operated by 
the Massachusetts Audubon Socie- 
ty. Another, Camp Lewis Perkins 
at South Hadley, Mass., is operated 
by the Holyoke Girl Scouts. Ar- 
cadia’s staff-prepared program was 
included in advance literature of the 
camp. 

The staff at Arcadia prepared 
three trails, typed instructions and 
stapled them to cardboard. Land- 
marks were of natural history in- 
terest. On one trail, the campers, 
dressed as Indian guides, led their 
parents around the course. Each 
camper was given compass instruc- 
tions for a pacing course which was 
laid out prior to following any of 
the trails. 

Camp Perkins’ first use of orien- 
teering came when the Hill Top 
unit looked over topographical maps 
as part of a seven-mile canoe trip 
down the Connecticut River. At 
Mt. Tom State Reservation the 
learned about the compass and fol- 
lowed a prepared trail. At Cedar 
Hill Girl Scout Reservation, part of 
the unit made a sketch map giving 
bearings and distances to a cook- 
out area as they surveyed needs. 
A runner carried the map to the 
second group which followed. Dur- 
ing the next session topographical 
maps and compasses were used in 
eight-to-ten-mile hikes along the 
Holyoke Range. 

Very important is the fact that 
the counselors used maps and com- 
passes on the “spur of the moment” 
and did not spend hours laying per- 
manent trails as was done at Ar- 
cadia. 

On the whole, results in both 
camps were extremely gratifying. 
The approaches were quite differ- 
ent, but both were based on work- 
shop experience of the staff. 

Learning to use the compass is 
not difficult. Clear instructions are 
included with the Silva Compass, 
which is actually a combination of 
protractor and compass, and obtain- 
able from Silva, Inc., LaPorte, Ind. 

With some practice using com- 
pass, map and pacing, future hikes 
and compass games will have new 
interest for all who _ participate. 
Happy Orienteering! 
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Defrost Your Lake 


in Winter 


By ROBERTS D. BURR 
Executive Director 
Y.M.C.A. Camp Sloane 


¢¢ 77 ACH YEAR we spend about 

$400 in labor and materials 
replacing the piers of our camp 
docks which are broken by the 
ice,” I was telling my dentist 
friend as we visited not so long 
ago. 
“Have you thought of ‘defrost- 
ing’ your lake?” he countered. 

“Tell me more,” I urged. 

“Mount a sump pump, and wire 
it in on the off shore side of your 
dock. Arrange your plumbing so 
that the exhaust water is piped 
within an inch of the surface. At 12 
to 15 foot intervals arrange exhaust 
jets to release the water in streams 
which parallel the off shore sur- 
faces of your dock. The lead pipe 
comes off your vertical exhaust 
through a “T” and at the corner of 
the dock through a 90° elbow. The 
jets should be three-fourth inches 
in diameter and should release the 
water about an inch below the sur- 
face. This continually moving warm 
water will do the trick.” 

“The cost?” 

“About $40 to $50 for your 
pump, $10 for plumbing and elec- 
tric wiring, $10 for electricity. 
Your caretaker ought to check it 
daily and turn it off in moderate 
weather. Your cost the second year 
will be electricity only.” 

My caretaker tried to save me 
from my folly but agreed to give it 
a try. We soon found that one pump 
would keep 75 running feet of 
open water just off the edge of 
the dock, using five jets. Next year 
we plan to have two pumps at the 
dock, for we want to protect it 
along two of its three faces, a 


total length of 130 feet. The third 
face is near the shore and has no 
damage from the expansive thrust 
of the ice field. 

The plumbing detail begins with 
a 14%” vertical exhaust pipe. Just 
below the surface this is “Tee’d” 
and reduced to two pipes of 1” 
diameter. A 90° elbow will carry 
one of the two pipes at a right 
angle to the other. One exhaust 
jet must be installed at or near the 
Tee on each of these pipes so that 
ice will not form around the pump. 
Added jets should start with a 1” 
Tee with a 90° elbow and the jet 
opening should be reduced to %4” 
in diameter. The horizontal pipe 
should be suspended below the 
water surface so that the jet open- 
ings are about one inch below the 
surface of the water. All the jets 
along the pipe should point away 
from the pump and should be sus- 
pended about eight inches away 
from the pilings. A pump which can 
exhaust 3000 to 3500 gallons per 
hour can maintain six to ten jets. 
The space between jets and the 
number of jets will need to be de- 
termined by experimentation. 

This method will not protect the 
dock from wind driven ice flows. 
We expect this damage about one 
year in five, but we believe the pro- 
tection in other years will justify 
the small expense of installation and 
electric power. Our first year cost 
us $65 and has been worth at least 
$200 in a dock which will need 
only minor repair to its piling. 

Our success in the Berkshires at 
Camp Sloane, Lakeville, Connecti- 
cut, may recommend its use to you. 
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“American Camping Association Standards are now 
in full operation.” Such a simple statement to make, 
and yet what meaning and import these nine words 
have for ACA, for each and every member, for the 
entire camping movement, and indeed for the public 
at large. 


Aou did tt all start? 


In order to fully appreciate the significance of the 
entire standards implementation program, it is impor- 
tant to trace back a few years for the steps leading to 
their development. The first step took place in Los 
Angeles, during the 1948 National Convention. It was 
here that a set of standards was first officially adopted. 
Additional standards in the areas of personnel and pro- 
gram were adopted at the ACA National Convention 
in St. Louis in 1950. At the same time, definite steps 
were taken for standards implementation, with Decem- 
ber 31, 1954 set as the date by which camps should 
meet the minimum requirements to be full camp mem- 
bers of the Association. 

In those days, there were many who said “It can’t 
be done!” when the gigantic task of implementation 


was first discussed. True, the standards were to apply 


only to those who had “camp” memberships in ACA, 
but this involved over 2,000 camps, in a wide geo- 
graphical area. Since the program called for actual, 
physical visiting of each camp, it seemed best to put 
the job into the hands of the 44 ACA Sections, each 
working with its own Standards Committee and with 
direct assistance and guidance from the National Stand- 
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(amp 
Standards 
Have 
Arrived! 


ards Committee. An outline of procedure was issued 
with practical suggestions and tools on “How to De- 
velop a Program of Visitation,’ and follow-up tech- 
niques. 

The procedure followed was that camps had to 
request to be visited. These requests were made direct- 
ly to the home Section, which made arrangements for 
some qualified individual or individuals to do the 
visiting. 


Fou were camps visited 7 


During 1953, 375 camps were visited, and in 1954 
over 700. And here is where an amazing figure comes 
in... over 600 different people took part in the visita- 
tion program . . . in all likelihood the largest group 
of camp people ever to work on a single project in 
ACA history. Most of the Sections used volunteer 





visitors—their own camp members, college profes- 


sors, welfare workers or group work board members. 
A few Sections used one or two paid visitors. These 
visitors had all gone through a period of training and 
preparation. Many difficulties had to be ironed out be- 
cause of the vast geographical areas sometimes covered 
by one Section; and in many cases reciprocal arrange- 
ments with neighboring Sections had to be made. 

As a result of the visitation, each member camp now 
falls into one of two categories. A full camp member 
means that the camp was visited, and met the mini- 
mum standards. A provisional camp member can mean 
one of several things. Either, the camp did not meet 
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By STANLEY J. MICHAELS 
Chairman | 
ACA Standards Committee 


the standards; they requested visitation, but through 
no fault of their own, were not visited; they just ne- 
glected to request visitation, but really want it; or 
lastly, they gave no indication of a desire to be visited. 


Where de 7 staud now? 


So now each camp member of ACA will want to 
ask himself, “Where do I stand?” If you have quali- 
fied as a full camp member, fine; you are now entitled 
to use the ACA seal in your literature and letterheads, 
and your camp will be listed in the ACA Directory of 
Camps. (The seal, incidentally, will be altered to read 
“Camp Member.” ) 

If you fall into any of the categories indicating that 
you are a provisional member, ACA wants you to 
know that it is concerned about you and wants to give 
you every opportunity to become a full camp member 
as soon as possible. You will therefore want to get in 
touch immediately with the Standards Committee of 
your Section. The Committee will arrange for several 
steps to be taken to help you fulfill the Standards re- 
quirements. 

You will first be asked to fill in the “Report of 
Camping Practices” form, listing some basic data on 
the running of your camp, obtainable from records 
which every camp undoubtedly has. The Committee 
will plan to have a personal interview with you (unless 
some circumstances make it completely impossible. ) 
And finally it will put you on a priority list to be 
visited during the summer of 1955. 

If for any reason your camp has not in the past 
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held a Camp Membership in ACA (although you as 
an individual may have been a member,) it is ap- 
propriate at this time to suggest that you consider hav- 
ing your camp become a full-fledged member of the 
Association. 

The important thing to note and remember is that 
in the entire operation you will find an attitude of 
genuine concern and helpfulness on the part of all 
Standards people. They want to help you. If you failed 
to meet the Standards, they will be glad to offer advice 
to aid you in strengthening those areas in which you 
are weak. If you feel that you were not judged impar- 
tially, you may appeal your case to your Section 
Standards Committee. 


What does tt all mean? 


And now that we can say that the ACA program of 
standards is a reality, what exactly does that imply? 
First of all, it has been a stimulating experience . . . 
showing evidence of growth and meaning of ACA. 
Through an entirely volunteer movement, the total 
camping profession has been enriched, the public can 
know and recognize the meaning of ACA and what 
it stands for. 

It also means that now any new camp which wants 
to become a full camp member of ACA must meet 
these minimum standards. In other words, visitation 
is now an accepted procedure of ACA membership 
eligibility. 

Not only has ACA at the National level been given 
added meaning, but the Sections themselves have be- 
come more aware of the important part they each play 
in the ACA picture. For each Section must have an 
active working Standards Committee, to see that the 
needs of members and prospective members are met. 


It is planned that ACA standards will be kept 
dynamic, up-to-date, and constantly attuned to the 
growth and needs of the camping movement. Already a 
Sub-committee is working on re-wording and re-eval- 
uating the present standards, based on suggestions 
from the working Sections. 

We wish it were possible to mention the over 600 
people who took part in the visitation program, and 
the 300 more who are actively participating as Section 
Standards Committee members. They deserve the credit 
for the success of this program. 

It is possible, however, to mention those on the Na- 
tional Standards Committee who are largely responsible 
for the vitality of the undertaking: Mrs. William Becker 
of St. Louis, Ted Cavins of Chicago, Mary Julia Den- 
ton of Wisconsin, Sidney Geal of Michigan, Wilbur 
Joseph of Western Pennsylvania, Arthur Lusty and 
Lewis Reimann, both of Michigan, and Robert Tully 
of Indiana. And, as the committee acknowledges, won- 
derful help and complete cooperation have been given 
by the National office in the persons of Hugh Ransom 
and Gerard Harrison. 

Note: If you do not know the name and address of 
your Section Standards Committee Chairman, you may 
write to the National Office of ACA, 343 §. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 4, Ill. for the information. Be sure to 
name your Section. 
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Your presence 


R.S.V.P.—-Your ACA Regional Convention 
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REGION Il 


Date: Feb. 24, 25, 26 
Place: Hotel Claridge, 
Atlantic City, N. d. 


l 
l 
l 
| 
| 
Keynote speakers at this Regional 
include Dr. Charles Noble of 
Syracuse University, Mrs. Anna " 
Rose Wright, author of “Room for | 
One More." and Dr. Howard A. Lane | 
of the School of Education, New | 
York University. Conventioneers 
will also be greeted by New | 
Jersey Governor, Robert B. | 
Meyner. | 

l 


Your Host—New Jersey Section 


REGION IV 


Date: March 30 51, April 
; . bs 
Place: Peabody Géllees. ‘ 
Nashville, Tenn, 


l 
l 
l 
l 
| 
Theme of Region IV Cony 
T entio 
What do we want for Camping.” ” 
Dr. Gordon Blackwell will heaqg. | 
line talks, with Justice William | 
- Douglas; delivering another | 
main address. ACA National Board 
Spring meeting will be held 
nese ep ronvention, enabling | 
ny contributions fro Lei 
family members. renee 
l 
l 
l 
l 


Your Host— 
Tennessee Valley Section 


Date: Feb. 10, 11, 12 
Place: Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas 


[ 
l 
I 
[ 
l 
[ 
Details are not available yet 
for Region VI Convention though | 
Chairman Rita Pilkey and Host | 
Section President Herb Rogers | 
report plans are moving ahead | 
enthusiastically. 
[ 
I 
l 
| 


Your Host— 
Southwest Texas Section 





(2 reguerted... 





ate: Feb. 4, 5 
lace: Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 


. 
I 

l 

l 

[ 

I 

l Camp leaders from the states of 
| Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
l 

l 

I 

[ 

I 

I 

l 

I 


Wo 





Rhode Island are invited to the 
55rd Annual Convention of the 
New England Camping Association, 
Rev. William Berndt, Chairman, 
promises one of the brightest 
conventions yet. 


Your Host—New England Section 
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REGION II1 


Date: Feb. 3, 4, 5 
Place: Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


l 

| 

l 

l 

| 

I Dr. Charles Noble, Nelson Rocke- 

| feller and George Donaldson will 

| help develop the theme, "A Bette 

| Tomorrow through Camping.” 
Governor Frank Lausche will als 

be on hand to greet delegates. 

| Informal highlights include 

l water shows, square dancing and 

| camp movies. Small sessions will 
cover 17 subjects. 

l 

| 

I 




















Your Host—Lake Erie Section 


REGION V 


Date: Feb. 7, 8, 9 
Place: Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


| l 
| I 

| l 

| | 

| l 

Dr. Charles A. Noble will be key- : 

| note speaker at the Region V l 
i Convention whose theme is "Camp- | 
| ing — A Way of Life." Gunnar | 
Peterson will be chairman of a 
Leadership Training Workshop to r 
be conducted at the meeting. | 
Other highlights are a "chuck l 
| wagon” dinner, square dancing I 
| and a tour of municipal camps. | 
l 

| [ 
| ! 


Your Host— 
Missouri Valley Section 
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REGION VII 


Date: March 17, 18, 19, 20 
Place: Asilomar Conference Grounds, 
Pacific Grove, Calif. 


l 

l 

l 

I 

l 

l 

I "Conservation of our Resources: 

| Natural and Human" will be the 

7 theme of this Regional. Emphasis 
| is being placed on discussion 
| 

| 

I 

l 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 


groups and workshop sessions, 
rather than large general meet- 
ings. ACA President Catherine T. 
Hammett will be on hand to speak 
to delegates. 


Your Host— 
_____ Southern California Section 
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Some time ago, 
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As a result, 








They lend themselves to discussion 


HE USE of slides versus mo- 
vies is not a case of “either 

. or,” but rather one of choosing 
the best medium for which purpose. 
Movies certainly have many use- 
ful purposes, and one might say 
that they are here to stay. But for 
the use of a camp director in “sell- 
ing” to parents and children, color 
slides have several advantages over 
movies. 

The convincer of those who have 
had experience with both is that 
the showing of slides may be inter- 
rupted for answering questions 
while the scene prompting a ques- 
tion remains before the audience. 
With a movie, questions either have 
to be answered while attention is 
being shared with following scenes, 
or after the whole film is run, nei- 
ther of which is likely to be as sat- 
isfactory as the opportunity given 
by a slide showing. 

Other advantages are: 

1. A good story sequence can 
grow with the accumulation of 
slides, while an _ effective movie 
needs to be written in advance. 


By R.W. BoPeE 
Camp Director 
YMCA, Bakersfield, Calif. 


OLORED SLIDES can be a 
C tremendous means of selling 
and interpreting your camp pro- 
gram. After using mediocre, and at 
times even poor, camp movies for 
some 10 years I made the switch to 
slides. Now after three years of us- 
ing colored slides I would not con- 
sider movies again. I suggest there 
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2. Selectivity, both in length of 
showing and subject matter, is pos- 
sible for different audiences or con- 
venience. 

3. A pocket-sized, battery-pow- 
ered viewer has been developed 
which adds to the usefulness of 
slides. 

4. The pictures are more easily 
made because varying light values 
can be compensated by camera ad- 
justments of each picture; because 
composition can be determined bet- 
ter while “shooting;’ and because 
indoor pictures require less equip- 
ment. 

5. Editing the “show” is easier 
because slides can be judged and 
handled individually—no cutting, 
arranging, pasting of strips of film. 

6. Currency of material is main- 
tained with less film, outdated slides 
being replaced while timeless pic- 
tures can be retained. 

7. The cost is less for produc- 
ing the same length of “show.” 
For example, approximately 100 
slides, requiring about 30 minutes 
to run, would be the equivalent of 


CAMPING MAGAZINE ran an article on 
“How Movies can help Sell your Camp” 
by William Abbott. 


we have heard from a number of 
‘color slide’ advocates, 

who felt we should devote “equal time” 
to their pet medium. 

So we’ve chosen two rebuttals, 

one representing an organizational camp 
and one a private camp, 

to present the viewpoint 

of the slide case. 


By WAYNE C. SOMMER 
Director 
Evergreen Lodge, Merrill, N. Y. 


800 feet of 16 mm. motion pictures. 
At retail list prices, the investment 
in film, assuming no waste, would 
be roughly $16.00 for 35 mm. color 
transparencies compared with $115. 
OO for 16 mm. movies. Even 8 mm. 
would cost $76.00 to cover the same 
shots as 16 mm. 

The cost of equipment for mak- 
ing and projecting varies so widely 
that comparison is difficult. The 
difference between slides and 8 mm. 
movies could be negligible, but be- 
tween slides and 16 mm. would be 
considerable. 

8. With slides, there is no such 
monkey-business as _ rewinding, 
changing reels, nor the chance of 
an embarrassing break in the film. 

The entrance of 3-D into the 
picture business prophesies further 
advantage to color slides, it being 
considered as much more effective 
than 2-D, as color itself is in com- 
parison with black and white. The 
availability of the pocket-size, 
lighted viewer as an easily carried 
tool adds to the potentiality of this 
newest medium. | 


Have many program uses, too 


are three major reasons for giving 
colored slides serious consideration. 

The first thing we generally check 
on is: What will it cost? I estimate 
the camera, projector and film on 
the average runs about 25 to 40% 
of the cost of comparable quality 
movie equipment. 

A set of 40 to 60 well selected 


slides will cover the activities of the 
average camp and will equal 400 to 
600 feet of movies. Allowing for a 
few discards and some flash bulbs 
the average per slide cost would run 
about 25 to 30 cents. 

The slide projector is small, easy 
to handle, and simple to operate. 
The camera is also easy to carry 
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and simple to operate, which makes 
for good action shots. 

I know one camp director who 
has a fine collection of camp slides 
yet he does not own a camera or 
projector. Since the 35 mm. camera 
is so popular for hobby use, there 
are usually several staff members 
who have cameras. On visitors’ day, 
parents and committee people are 
taking shots and very willing to take 
special pictures of anything he 
wants. 

In like manner, projectors are 
easy to borrow and generally the 
owner will happily go along to op- 
erate. What more could you want? 
In all, he says it has been a won- 
derful way to work in laymen and 
to give them a feeling that they are 
making a worthwhile contribution. 

The second great advantage of 
slides is the flexibility of use. The 
sequence of shots can be tailormade 
ti’ ‘he audience whether it be P.T. 
A... club, parents, prospects, or 
camp committee. Nor is time a fac- 
tor as it is as easy to prepare for a 
five minute showing as for a “shoot 
the works” deal at a campers’ re- 
union where they want to reminisce. 

Slides can also be a great help in 
camp program. A set of nature pic- 
tures of the area on trees, flowers, 
animals and the like can be used at 
campfire. You will soon be plan- 
ning to use slides in many other 
ways as their possibilities are limited 
chiefly by your own imagination. 

The third major value of slides 
is in the actual selling of camp— 
the showing. As you know there is 
nothing a kid likes better, than to 
see himself in a picture. Here is the 
big value of slides: you can let him 
look as long as he wants to. The 
camper will recall all the names he 
can, point out his cabin mates, tell 
what they were doing when the pic- 
ture was taken and all with far 
more convincing enthusiasm than 
you or I ever could. As long as any- 
one shows interest in the picture it 
can be held on the screen. Here is 
where the questions pop up and 
they can be answered as they come 
up. This is a real advantage. The 
questions are a big help in pitching 
the sales talk to the group. 

So for promotion that is effective 
with plenty of life, but inexpensive 
with extreme flexibility and real 
show appeal—give slides a second 
thought. 
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By ALICE EASTON 


Food Consultant 
H. A. Johnson Co., Boston, Mass. 


OOK’S NIGHT OFF was once 
é a major problem for the camp 
director. With three meals to be 
served, seven days of the week, 
there is practically no time when a 
kitchen can be left completely un- 
manned. Yet, our kitchen staff de- 
serves its time off, and for the mor- 
ale of the staff, it seems best to let 
the entire crew have their days off 
together. Thus many camps are left 
with no professional kitchen help at 
certain times. 


But, now with the many prepared 
Or semi-prepared foods, a good 
stock-room and a can opener, an 
untrained person can take over for 
the cook. A few of these foods are 
canned Spanish rice, welsh rabbit, 
corned beef hash, baked beans, 
sliced beef in gravy, chili con carne, 
spaghetti with tomato sauce and 
meat balls. Mixes for muffins, bis- 
cuits, cakes, gingerbread and pastry 
are so generally accepted that they 
have become a necessity rather than 
an emergency item. 


The following menus have been 
worked out for easy food prepara- 
tion and service: 


dis 
Tomato juice and cheese crackers 
Creamed Chipped beef 
Baked Potato 
Hot biscuits and butter 
Canned peaches 
Chocolate cake or cookies—Milk 


.. 
Cold cuts 
Baked hashed in cream potatoes 
(left in refrigerator to be baked 45 
to 60 minutes) 

Coleslaw with sliced tomatoes 
Hot rolls and butter 
Individual ice cream or ice cream 
on a stick 
Fruit oatmeal cookies—Milk 


S. 
Cold Ham 
Baked Succotash (whole _ kernel 
corn, cream style corn and green 
ma beans, or string beans, baked) 
Crisp cucumber pickles 





Cook's Night Off 


Fruit cup (canned fruit cocktail) 
Hot raisin muffins and butter 
Chocolate cup cakes—Milk 


i. 

Fish Chowder (may be canned) 
served in large bowls with plenty of 
crackers. 

Cheese (American and Swiss, sliced, 
and bowls of cottage cheese) 
Bread to make sandwiches if desired 
Fruit salad (canned) with French 
dressing 
Lemon roll (made like jelly roll 
with lemon. filling) 
Chocolate milk 


nm 
Tomato juice 
Creamed turkey and peas on fried 
Chinese noodles (canned) 
Squares of hot corn bread and 
butter 
Olives and sweet mixed pickles 
Deep dish apple pie with lemon 
sauce—Milk 


-6- 

Baked macaroni with sliced 

frankfurters 

(to be baked 45 to 60 minutes) 
Sliced tomatoes 
Cottage cheese 

Hot rolls and butter 
Canned pears 
Warm gingerbread—Milk 


cm 

Corned beef brisket (canned) may 

be sliced onto waxed paper so that 

when heated it can be slid from 
paper to plate. 

Boiled potatoes with parsley butter 
Buttered cabbage or spinach 
(may be canned) 

Canned apricot halves 
Sugar cookies—Chocolate milk 


oie 
Glazed corned beef hash (open No. 
10 cans of corned beef hash, split 
the long way of the can, lay half- 
cylinders on baking pan. Sprinkle 
tops with brown sugar and stick in 
a few whole cloves. Bake as you 
would hams, just to glaze, not over 
one-half hour in 400°F oven). 
Serve with: 

Baked beans—tomato catsup 
Steamed brown bread with butter 
Lemon. milk sherbet 
Squares of marble cake 
Grape juice or punch 
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ACA NEWS 





Candidates for Two ACA Offices 


Announced by Nominating Committee 


UR ACA calendar calls for 
() the election of two national 
officers in January, 1955 — a vice- 
president (representing other than 
private camps) and a secretary. 
ACA members will be mailed a bal- 
lot on December 24th, and are 
urged to return their votes by Jan- 
uary 22nd. 

Under T. R. Alexander, Chair- 
man of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, the following have been nom- 
inated: 


For Vice-president: 


Ray E. BASSETT is an old friend 
of camping and ACA. Mr. Bassett 
has held his present position as 
chief of the Section of Recreation 
and Landscape Planning, U. S. For- 
est Service, Milwaukee, Wis., for 
20 years. He has undertaken many 
responsible assignments for ACA 
during the past several years in 
several areas. 

Ray served as National Chair- 
man of Membership under three 
ACA presidents, for 4! years, 
during which time membership en- 
rollment increased from 1,733 to 
3,833, and income from member- 
ship from $7,534 to $23,625. 

Ray also served as National 
Chairman of ACA’s Conservation 
Committee from 1951 to 1954, 
and directed the National Work- 
shop on Conservation in Camping 
in 1951. 

He was the first chairman of the 
ACA National Recognitions Com- 
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Ray E. Bassett 
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mittee, and was active on three na- 
tional nominating committees. 

Ray is a member of the Wiscon- 
sin Section where he led as Presi- 
dent for three terms. He also was 
chosen as chairman of the Region 
V Convention in 1953. 


ARMIN F. LUEHRS has contrib- 
uted a lot of service to ACA and 
the camping movement in the past 
few years. Presently he is associ- 
ated full-time with the St. Paul, 
Minn., YMCA, with direction of 
its Camp Widjiwagan as one facet 
of his job. 

Whitey is a member of the Min- 
nesota Section, where he served as 
its president for two years, 1951 to 
1953. He was also a Board Mem- 
ber of the Section for four years 
and Chairman of its Leadership 
Training Seminar in 1954. 

At the National level, Whitey 
headed up ACA’s Legislation Com- 
mittee for a year. He was recently 
appointed chairman of the national 
convention for 1958, to be held in 


St. Paul, when the Minnesota Sec- 


tion will be host. 

Whitey’s earlier affiliations in- 
clude counseling at Camp Manito- 
wish for five years and director of 
the Davenport, Iowa, YMCA Camp 
Lincoln for two years. 


For Secretary 

Mrs. CARRIE F. SINN is cO-own- 
er and director of Camp Severance, 
a private camp for girls in Sever- 








Mrs. Carrie F. Sinn 


ance, N. Y. She had started there 
as a counselor and progressed to 
assistant director, then owner and 
director. Previously, she had been 
director of Camp Wee-ha-ha, op- 
erated by the Hebrew Orphan Asy- 
lum, for five years. 

Mrs. Sinn has long been an ac- 
tive working member of the New 
York ‘Section, where one of her 
most appreciated contributions was 
the manning of the Section office on 
a volunteer basis for a number of 
years. During last year’s national 
convention, held in New York, she 
served as co-chairman of the Reg- 
istration Committee. 


JOHN W. BANGHART is assistant 
to the Superintendent of Public 
Recreation, Kansas City, Mo. He 
has been in recreation and youth 
work for over 25 years, serving part 
of that time as Director of Boys’ 
Work in the Neighborhood Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, Mo. He was also 
instrumental in organizing the pub- 
lic recreation program of St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

John has been with his present 
organization for the past 17 years. 
Among his camping activities there 
have been organizing and develop- 
ing Camp Lake of the Woods and 
Camp Hope. He has also helped 
formulate camping programs for 
diabetic, cerebral palsied and car- 
diac children, and _ after-school 


camping. 

In ACA, John has been president 
of the Missouri Valley Section for 
two years. He was chosen Program 
Chairman for the Region V Con- 
vention to be held in February, 
1955. 





John W. Banghart 
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ACA NEWS 





Seminars, Workshops, Talks 
Featured at Section Meetings 


REGION | 


“Leadership, the Heart of Camp- 
ing” was the theme of the Fall Sem- 
inar of New England Camping As- 
sociation, held November 12 and 
13 at the Statler Hotel in Boston. 
Such outstanding youth leaders as 
Dr. Kenneth Herrold and Dr. Roma 
Gans, both of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, took part in 
the meeting, which provided good 
opportunity for discussion and a 
report of NECA’S Leadership 
Training Workshop held last June 
at Camp Kehonka. 


REGION Il 


A general membership meeting 
of the Eastern Pennsylvania Camp- 
ing Association was held on No- 
vember 18th at the YM & YWHA, 
Philadelphia. 


New York Section met on No- 
vember 9th to hear Graenum Ber- 
ger, Consultant of Community Cen- 
ers and Camps for the Federation 
of Jewish Philanthropies, speak on 
“Camping 1954 as I Saw It.” Dr. 
Berger had visited over 30 private, 
agency and day camps this past 
summer. 

The Standards Committee of the 
Section has revealed that reports 
have been received from 174 of 
the 179 camps which requested vis- 
itation in 1954. The Committee has 
been busy evaluating the reports 
in preparation to offering an anal- 
ysis of their work to the total mem- 
bership shortly. 


REGION IV 

Southeastern Section held its an- 
nual meeting October 8, 9, and 10 
at Montreat, N. C. 
























BIG NEW ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 







LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 
FOR CAMP PROJECTS 


e@ Complete stock for any age or skill 
@ Careful grading for uniform selection 
e@ Guaranteed quality for best results 
e@ Orders shipped same day received 


You'll find everything in leathercraft for camp- 
ing projects described in LARSON’S big, new 
illustrated Catalog—moccasins, link belts, hol- 


ster sets, woolskin mascots, axe sheaths, knife 


The meeting opened Friday eve- 
ning with an address by Dr. W. D. 
Weatherford of Berea College. Sat- 
urday morning the group divided 
into two workshops. “Group Dy- 
namics in Relationship to Camp- 
ing” was led by Fred L. Eckel, 
Canon Chancellor of the Cathed- 
ral of St. Philip, Atlanta, Ga. 
“Spiritual Values in Camp” had as 
its leader Dr. A. P. Kephart, Camp 
Yonahlossee, Blowing Rock, N.C. 


A business session was highlight- 
ed by the report of the Standards 
Committee. A total of 37 camps 
were approved by the Committee 
of which C. Walton Johnson is 
chairman. At an evening session, 
Miss York Kiker, Dairy Marketing 
Specialist with the North Carolina 
Dept. of Agriculture, spoke on 
“Planning Camp Meals.” 


The weekend was brought to a 
close Sunday morning with a wor- 
ship service planned by the work- 
shop on Spiritual Values. Music 
was provided by a choral group 
from Montreat College. 


REGION V 


Wisconsin Section is looking 
forward to its next meeting on Jan- 
uary 14. It will be held at the 
Photo-Art Studio in Milwaukee, 
where the program will be dedicated 
to Visual Aids in Camp. 


Plans have already been laid for 
the Annual Spring Institute which 
will be held at College Camp, Wis., 
on May 13, 14 and 15. 


Gunnar Peterson, a _ vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago Camping As- 
sociation, was in charge of its No- 
vember meeting, which was devoted 
to the topic “Correlation of College 
and Camp Staff Training Program.” 


Other sections may be interested 
in the program preparations of the 
Chicago Section. The group meets 
monthly, with each meeting headed 
by a different Committee member, 
who chooses a speaker and topic. 
This seems to result in a _ well- 
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sheaths, handbags, billfolds, purses, keycases and other popular leathercraft 
items. Order Beginners’ Kits requiring no tools or experience for young boys 
and girls. Fine tooling and carving leathers, accessories, tools and books 
for older, more advanced leatherworkers.’“Dependable, guaranteed quality 
and careful, accurate grading help assure you of consistently excellent results, 
whatever leathercraft camp project you select. Write NOW for FREE catalog. 


J.C. LARSON CO., INC. Dept. 4317 
820 SOUTH TRIPP AVENUE, CHICAGO 24, ILL. 
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rounded year of meetings, with 
many members assuming responsi- 
bility and contributing their own 
talents. 


Minnesota Section members met 
on November 1 at the —YWCA 
in Minneapolis. The meeting fea- 























_ ACA NEWS 


tured workshop discussion groups 
centering around the topic “What 
would you like to get out of ACA?” 
The group broke down into six 
kindred groups representing coun- 
selors, church camps, school camps, 
agency Camps, private camps, and 
all others. 


REGION VII 


Southern California Camping 
Association is pleased to report 
great progress in its Camp Bureau 
in Los Angeles. The Bureau now 


Can you help? 


The ACA National Office has 
put out a call for certain back 
issues of CamMpiING MaGazINE in 
order to complete past volumes. 
Issues needed are: October, No- 
vember and December, 1933; 
March, April, May, June, Octo- 
ber, November and December, 
1934; April and May, 1940; De- 
cember 1944 and January 1951. 

Won’t you scout around and 
see if you have any of these is- 
sues and send them on to ACA 
at 343 St. Dearborn St., Chicago 
4? You'll be doing a real service 
for your Association. 

















services the following organizations 
and associations: 


Association for Outdoor Educa- 
tion, Southern California Camping 
Association, Private Camp Direc- 
tors Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia, California State Employ- 
ment Service, Professional Division 
Los Angeles County School Camp- 
ing, and Outdoor Education Coun- 
cil Youth Services Division, Wel- 
fare Planning Council. Its primary 
purpose is for better coordination 
in the camping field. 


Our visitation committee saw 36 
camps in the Southern California 
area this last summer and over 11 

embers participated in the visita- 
tion program, carried on under 
Standards Chairman Basil Calkins. 

The California Association of 
Private Camps held its annual Fall 
conference at Montecito School for 
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Girls, Santa Barbara, October 22- 
24. The general membership meet- 
ing of the Southern California 
Camping Association was held at 
Hollywoodland Camp for Girls, 
Hollywood, on November 16. 


Southern California Section is 
busy on their membership drive, 
shooting for 500 members, under 
the leadership of Roger Plaisted. 


—J. Grant Gerson 


ACA Section Co-Sponsors 
Sanitation Workshop 


HAT IS disease and how is 
\X/ it transmitted? Can a camp 
operator provide safe water at all 
times? Should the camp director 
be responsible for training food 
handling personnel? And, what con- 
stitutes a dangerous drinking foun- 
tain? 

These are just a few of the ques- 
tions which will be discussed at a 
Camp Sanitation Training Course 
co-sponsored by the Western Penn- 
sylvania Section of ACA and the 
Pittsburgh Field Training Station. 
The course will be conducted twice, 


for one full week each, beginning 
January 3rd and 24th. Though a 
location has not been set, it will be 
either at the Pittsburgh Field Train- 
ing Station or at some _ location 
within 100 miles. 


Outstanding lecturers will cover 
six general areas: General Health 
Principles, Water Supply, Sewage 
Disposal, Garbage and Refuse Dis- 
posal, Food Preparation and Hand- 
ling, and Plumbing. And the basic 
knowledge of the Training Station 
and the leadership of the ACA Sec- 
tion will be provided attendees for 
a fee of only 50¢ per week (that 
for coffee breaks. ) 


Registration for either course 
with additional details may be had 
by writing directly to Western Penn- 
sylvania Section, American Camp- 
ing Association, 200 Ross St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Classes will be limit- 
ed to 14, so prompt attention is 
necessary. 


ACA is hoping to be able to of- 
fer the facilities and personnel of 
the Training Station to other Sec- 
tions whose members may want to 
expand their knowledge on these 
important subjects. 











Next Season 








Any way you look atit.. . 


Advertising in REDBOOK Promises 
Increased Enrollment 


REDBOOK'S Camp Directory is your 
best representative for 1955... 


Offering a circulation guarantee of 
2,000,000 net paid copies per month 


For information address— 





For You 


REDBOOK 


ETHEL F. BEBB, 

Director & Editor Camp Dept. 
230 Park Avenue 
New York City 17 
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Public Relations Committee Seeks 


New Ideas for Camp Week Poster 


OR MANY YEARS the Amer- 
F ican Camping Association has 
been using the same poster and 
slogan in its promotion of Ameri- 
can Camp Week. Since the tenure 
of the present ACA Public Rela- 
tions Committee, who have been 
charged with the responsibility of 
this job, we have been getting oc- 
casional letters suggesting that we 
ought to change and improve our 
present poster and slogan; we 
wholeheartedly agree. 

For the past several months, we 
have been asking for suggestions 
and ideas on a new poster. We, un- 
fortunately, are not artistically in- 
clined and have, therefore, been un- 
able to come up with something 
ourselves. The development of a 
poster for American Camp Week, 
which, incidentally, takes place each 
year from May | to 8, is strictly a 
labor of love, because there is no 


remuneration in sight. The satisfac- 
tion, of course, of seeing thousands 
of copies of one’s ideas throughout 
the width and breadth of our boun- 
tiful nation, would be in itself a 
reward. The slogan has been “Bet- 
ter Camping For All,” and while 
good, it could undoubtedly be im- 
proved upon. 

Please address and mail any 
drawings or ideas to the Public 
Relations Committee, American 
Camping Association, 343 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, Il. 
The Executive Committee will make 
final choice. 

In view of the time factor that is 
involved, an early response would 
be indicated. We are curious to 
know whether those who think that 
the camping poster should be im- 
proved will be able to offer con- 
structive suggestions. 

—Lou H. Handler 
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IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN 
HARPER'S BAZAAR CAMP DIRECTORY! 


3 insertions in the Bazaar 
automatically reserve a 2” space for you 

in the Bazaar’s famous School and 
Camp Guide. . 


High income readership means 
an audience with the means 
and the desire to send their children to camp! 


Camp inquiries receive the 
personal attention of the Director of Educational 
Department who is familiar with hundreds of 
camps through personal visits! 


For rates and information about the Guide, contact Johanna Potter Shedd, 
Director, Harper’s Bazaar Educational Department, 572 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


. sold all year! 











FOR YOUR CAMP 


SECTIONAL 
LOG BUILDINGS 


See Our Booth No. 9 
Region Ill Convention 
Hotel Cleveland 

Feb. 3-4-5 
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FOR BROCHURE WRITE TO: 
3502 GUARDIAN BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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Dozens of models especially designed for your 
camp — and for savings in time and money. 


UNIVERSAL HOMES 
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Forum Planned 
In Women’s Aquatics 


HE FIFTEENTH annual Wom- 

en’s National Aquatic Forum 
will be held from December 23 to 
30 in Hollywood, Fla. The Forum 
is a series of sessions covering the 
broad field of aquatics on the pro- 
fessional level. The program is 
made up of contributions given by 
people throughout the country who 
are doing unusual or outstanding 
work in any particular field of 
aquatics. 


Mary Louise Miller of Depauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind., is 
General Chairman, and further in- 
formation may be obtained from 
her. 


Wildlife Federation 


Issues Directory 


HE NATIONAL Wildlife Fed- 

eration has released its new Di- 
rectory of organizations and of- 
ficials concerned with the protec- 
tion of wildlife and other natural 
resources. Camp directors may find 
the 52-page directory helpful in 
finding the names and addresses of 
Officials of various state, federal 
and private conservation organiza- 
tions. 


The Directory may be obtained 
for 25 cents by writing the Federa- 
tion at 232 Carroll St., N. W., 
Washington 12, D. C. 


Ontario Association 
Plans Conference 


HE ANNUAL Convention of 

the Ontario Camping Associa- 
ton will be held at the central 
YMCA in Toronto on March 3, 
4 and 5, 1955. 

The Association is looking for- 
ward to greeting many American 
camp directors at the meeting. 
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Camping Magazine 
Changes Type Style 

OST alert publishers are in- 
M creasingly aware of the ne- 
cessity of making their publications 
“easy-to-read.” One of the chief 
factors contributing to reading ease 
is the type selected as the body type 
for the editorial pages. 

This month, CAMPING MaAGA- 
ZINE changes to one of the more 
popular body types in use today— 
Times Roman. Times Roman was 
designed by Stanley Morrison for 
use in The Times of London, Eng- 
land. It is currently being used by 
many newspapers and magazines 
throughout the United States. CM 
is now printed in 10 point type 
on.an 11 point slug, Times Roman. 
Comparison with Former 
Body Type 

CaMPING was tormerly printed in 
this type, 10 point on an 11 point 
slug, Granjon. Both types have 6.5 
lines per column inch and Times Ro- 
man has only two or three characters 
less per line. 

We believe that readers will find 





our: new type face both more at- 
tractive and more easy on the eyes. 
The editors would be pleased to re- 
ceive your comments on CM’s new 
“dress,” as well as on anything else 
which you believe would make CM 
more interesting, more useful, or 
more valuable to you. 


New Tax Law 


N LAST MONTH’S CAMPING 

MAGAZINE, we reported on the 
new tax bill and how it applies to 
camp people. It has been brought 
to our attention that the effective 
date for the second item, referring 
to the Federal Unemployment Com- 
pensation Tax, is January 1956. 

This law states that employers 
must pay the tax if they have four 
Or more employees for more than 
19 weeks of the year. Heretofore, 
this number was eight. 

The effective date on the item 
referring to the Withholding Tax 
on room and board begins, as 
stated in the article last month, 
with the 1955 season. 

The importance of checking all 
points of the tax bill with an at- 
torney or tax expert cannot be too 
highly stressed for camp operators. 
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Ty 
for every type of 
CAMP INSURANCE 


We write all forms of Camp 
Insurance, including 
MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT... . 
for accidents and illness 


TUITION REFUND COVERAGES ... 
on individual or mass withdrawals 


COMPREHENSIVE LIABILITY 
FIRE PROPERTY DAMAGE 


EXTENDED COVERAGE 
FIRE USE AND OCCUPANCY 


AUTO AND TRUCK LIABILITY 

AUTO AND TRUCK DIRECT DAMAGE 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
SPECIAL CAMP FLOATER 

THEFT INSURANCE 


Special insurance plans developed to 
meet your particular requirements. Write 
or phone for complete information .. . 
no obligation! 

Dept. C. A. 

HIGHAM, NEILSON 
WHITRIDGE & REID, INC. 
344 North Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Boston - Nashville - Chicago - Los Angeles 


Leading the Nation in 
Camp and School Insurance 
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Stay 


BEACH. FLORIDA 


x 





and Play at 


DAYTONA 


Christuas | 
To 


you 










Ocean front Cottages and Courts 
extend six miles along this 
famous beach. Choose your 
home from Cottages, Apart- 
ments, rooms or efficiencies. Near 
all vacation activities, sports, 
shopping and entertainment. 

For additional information, please write to 


OCEAN FRONT 













COTTAGE ASSOCIATION 


DEPT. 18 


P.:O. Box 2263 ° 





DAYTONA BEACH, Florida 
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HAT is the advantage of the 
X) use of nature materials in a 
craft program? Why is there so 
much interest in the materials that 
can be used and in the things that 
can be done? What do we mean by 
nature materials? Where do we 
find them? What preparation do 
they need for use? 

These are some of the questions 
that are asked by people interested 
in camping and in nature. The an- 
swers to some of them will deter- 
mine the amount of nature mate- 
rials that are used in any craft pro- 
gram and the amount of interest 
that develops. 


Reasons for Interest 


Possibly one of the reasons for 
the interest in the use of nature 
materials in recent years is because 
campers with whom we deal often 
have had no or little contact with 
nature and the out-of-doors. It is 
sométimes difficult to develop inter- 
est in the world around us simply 
by suggestions of looking or listen- 
ing. With many people, if there can 
be a use for the materials, interest 
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will develop. For others, interest is 
aroused by the very activity of ma- 
nipulation. So the use of nature ma- 
terials is one way of restoring to 
children the contacts with nature 
that city living often takes from 
them. This is possibly more impor- 
tant than many realize. 

Another reason for the interest 
on the part of some leaders is the 
factor of cost. Ordinarily nature ma- 
terials are inexpensive. They may 
be costly in the time of procuring 
and in time and energy involved in 
their preparation, but these should 
become part of the activity and 
therefore are part of the recreation. 
However, the item of cost alone 
will not usually induce people to 
try nature materials for the craft 
program. It is often easier to make 
out an order and even to secure the 
money than it is to find, secure and 
prepare the nature materials. 


Kinds of Materials 


What are the nature materials? 
Some think of only the materials 
that are native to the area, the ma- 
terials that the Indians had to use 


By Dr. DOROTHY C. MATALA 
Assistant Professor of 
Biological Sciences 
lowa State College 


sing Nature Materials for Crafts 


and that the early pioneers found 
at hand. In addition to these mate- 
rials where they still exist, are the 
materials that now go in place of 
the original vegetation or along 
with it, the by-product of our crop 
plants and ornamentals. 

Craft use can be found for corn 
husks, straw, hay, corn, grains, 
corn stalks, twigs of all kinds, pine 
cones, nuts of all kinds, cattails, 
sand, elderberry stems, willow, fun- 
gi, shells, rushes, grasses, pieces of 
wood, bark, pebbles, leaves, fur, 
animal bones and teeth. Some of 
the materials can be used as they 
are found, others require drying, 
cleaning, scraping or some other 
treatment before use. 

Suggestions for the uses of na- 
ture materials are available in sev- 
eral books and articles. Once an in- 
dividual or a group has started see- 
ing what can be done with the 
things at hand many ideas will de- 
velop. Somehow the nature mate- 
rials seem more conducive to origi- 
nality than do some of the prepared 
materials. Perhaps, this is so be- 
cause they are not used commercial- 
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ly, so we have no preconceived 
ideas about what should be done 
with the material. 

Precautions in Use 

Are there any precautions in the 
use of native materials? Very defi- 
nitely the answer to this must be 
“yes”. The greatest importance and 
emphasis cannot be too much on 
the idea that we should never use 
materials that are in danger of be- 
ing depleted. More important than 
the values of using the nature ma- 
terials is the conservation under- 
standing that should be developed. 

If cattails are rare in your area, 
use something else; do not be re- 
sponsible for the total destruction 
of the cattails. A better example is 
the use of bark for projects. In most 
cases this would involve the de- 
struction of the tree. It hardly 
seems wise to destroy a tree that 
has been years in growing to make 
a craft gadget. Of course, if a tree 
is being removed for some other 
reason, then the removal and use 
of the bark for craft would be feasi- 
ble. This idea needs particular em- 
phasis in the areas where white 
birch grows. Many trees along the 
roadways are now badly disfigured 
because someone thought he had a 
use for the bark. This certainly of- 
fers an opportunity to develop 
some of the understanding of com- 
parative values and choices between 
them. 

In the use of nature materials 
the securing and preparing of the 
materials for use should be part of 
the activity. It will add to the in- 
terest to find out where the material 
comes from, to actually be part of 
the group that goes to dig the clay, 
to collect the cattails, to gather the 
nuts, to select the twigs, to look for 
the interesting pebbles. Interest is 
added to the craft and also to the 
material. Perhaps for children the 
extra is a feeling of purposeful ef- 
fort, of doing activities that adults 
at one time had to do, of being 
a part of history. 

Specifically what can be used of 
nature materials an any area. de- 
pends upon that area and what is 
there. However, once the idea of 
using nature materials begins to 
take hold of a group, unexpected 
sources and suggestions begin to 
appear. The following are a few 
suggestions of materials and their 
uses: 
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Material Treatment Projects 
Corn Husks allow to dry, moisten as_ braids for mats, sandals, 
used, may be dyed. dolls, flowers, belts, stuff- 
ing for pillows, hooked 
mats 
Cattails gather in late summer, al- weaving of mats, trays, 
low to dry, moisten as used dolls, toy ducks 
Rushes gather when full grown, al- woven mats, baskets 


low to dry, moisten as used 


Cattail Fluff 


gather when the heads be- 


stuffing for toys, good in- 


gin to blow apart sulation 
Grasses allow to dry, moisten if to woven mats, filling for 
be used in weaving mats, stuffing for toys, 
baskets 
Nuts gather when ripe, may be neckerchief holders, pins, 
cut with a saw belts, bracelets, place cards, 
novelty items 
Shells clean thoroughly but gent- spoons, belts, bracelets, 
ly, may be drilled pins, earrings, novelty 
items 
Willow for whistles, cut in early whistles, baskets, trays, 
summer framework for other weav- 
ing : 
Clay amount of washing will de- all types of pottery items, 
pend upon purity, wash, al- _ figurines 
low to settle, remove water, 
Twigs may be fired and glazed necklaces, belts, bracelets 


Sort for size 


Excerpted from Parks and Recreation Magazine. 








The Cosmopolitan way of living 
Means more camp prospects for you 





Cosmopolitan families live in large Metropolitan areas . . 


out of the city for the summer! 


Cosmopolitan families have money to spend... 
Cosmopolitan heads of famiiies have important jobs . . 


or own the business! 
and most important .. . 


The Cosmopolitan family has children of camp age . 
under 10 years of age in each 100 Cosmopolitan households .. . 


COSMOPOLITAN 





572 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





. and want their ‘children 


high above the national average! 
. Many are company officials, 


. there are 75 boys and girls 
117 under 18. 


Cosmopolitan maintains an active Service 
Bureau to back up advertisers. 


JOHANNA SHEDD 
Director, Camp Department 


Plaza 1 - 2100 
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And 
Folding 
Chairs 


of / 





otra ae’ avon 





Direct Prices To 
Camps, Schools, 
Churches and 
All Organizations 
Write for Catalog 

and Discounts 





12 FOLDING TABLE 


ON MONROE TRUCKS 
STACK ONLY 29/7 HIGH 


THE Monroe. COMPANY 





477 CHURCH STREET « « e » COLF IOWA 





THE SQUIRREL 
IS WISE 


He doesn’t wait 
for cold weather 
before filling his 
larder. He pre- 
pares in advance 
and is ready for 
anything. 

Emulate the squirrel. Don’t wait! Start 
now to plan your Camping Insurance for 
next year. Write us — the PIONEERS IN 
CAMPING INSURANCE TODAY — and 
your problem is solved. DO IT NOW! 


Vermont Accident Insurance Co. 


Rutland, Vermont 
Members American Camping Assn. 
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Camp Zakelo 


How Important 





Is 


A Camp Uniform? 


HERE ARE many arguments 

in favor of camp uniforms, for 
both in-camp and _ out-of-camp 
wear. In the beginning, uniforms 
were styled primarily because of 
the desires of camp directors to 
take pride in the appearance of 
their camps. This is still probably 
of primary importance today, al- 
though many other good reasons 
for camp uniforms also exist. 

Uniforms make it easy for a 
youngster to keep clean and look 
neat with the least effort. A camper 
does not have to think of what to 
wear, what style or what kind. He 
does not have to choose and he is 
happier for it, knowing that he is 
properly dressed. 

In inclement weather, a young- 
ster who would normally rebel 
against the wearing of rubbers, rain- 
coat and hat doesn’t think anything 
about it at camp when everybody 
else wears them. Possession of pro- 
per clothing becomes normal. 

Youngsters are often “show-offs” 
—and show off they will. This is 
not discouraged by uniforms, only 
channeled. By uniforming groups 
of campers, we divert such energies 
into more worthwhile directions. A 
camper becomes more of a real in- 
dividual because he must learn to 
rely on his own talents, his own 
character, for recognition, rather 
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than the quality or quantity of his 
clothing. The same applies to the 
youngster who feels his personal 
clothing is not as good as the next. 

The abilities of campers should 
be allowed to develop in an atmos- 
phere where clothing claims no pri- 
ority. Yet clothing must be so de- 
signed as to accommodate the 
camper’s activity and at the same 
time give him poise and the self as- 
surance that is so natural in a well 
dressed child. 

Ease of laundering is another ar- 
gument in favor of camp uniforms. 
Washing and ironing can go much 
more quickly, smoothly and ef- 
ficiently when only one style and 
one color are involved. When a 
camp’s laundry is sent out, much 
of the problem of lost clothing is 
eliminated, as a particular camp’s 
uniform is easily recognized. 

Much is said these days about 
allowing children in all possible sit- 
uations a freedom of choice and 
training in making their own deci- 
sions. Many feel that in the selec- 
tion of clothing, children—and es- 
pecially girls—should have oppor- 
tunity of expressing themselves. Yet, 
even in a well-uniformed camp, 
youngsters can be given many op- 
portunities to do some of their own 
choosing. 

Some camps allow campers to 


wear a “non-uniform” bathing suit 
for general swims, requesting the 
camp suit for lesson periods only, 
when comfort should be insured, 
or on trips when appearance is 
important. Then, too, most camps 
have one or two “dressy” dances 
or parties each summer. Here again 
campers can express their own per- 
sonalities in dress. During skits, 
campers can go “overboard” with 
costumes. And then there are al- 
ways those striped or checked pa- 
jamas! 

In choosing the camp uniform, 
any camp director can be guided 
and advised by a good uniform 
house. Remember, your outfitter ac- 
tually represents your camp. He 
must handle parents and children, 
and can do much to encourage a 
lukewarm camper to really look 
forward to going to camp. There- 
fore, choose an outfitter who is 
equally as interested in selling 
“camp” as he is in selling merchan- 
dise. 

Don’t make your uniform too 
expensive. Try for standard items 
which can be worn the year round. 
For instance, your warm sweater 
can be a plain navy blue or forest 
green, with no insignia. Campers 
can use these all winter too. 

Many directors estimate that hav- 
ing camp uniforms is_ actually 
cheaper in the long run than not 
having uniforms. The average uni- 
form expense ranges around $50 to 
$60, and replacement after the first 
year may be as low as $15, and 
should not run over $25. 

There are probably many camps 
which might like to have uniforms, 
but feel that their clientele could 
not afford them. Of course, this is 
true in some cases. However, a 
great step toward uniformity can 
be made by “suggestion.” “Suggest” 
that the campers bring navy blue 
shorts, instead of any kind. Many 
have to go out and buy new things 
anyway, and are quite willing to 
abide by your suggestions. 

Neat uniforming of both campers 
and counselors pays handsome div- 
idends public relations-wise. You'll 
be amazed at the number of people 
who approach a good looking camp 
group asking “What camp are you 
from?” And you'll find that a smart 
appearance seems to foster good 
behavior on the part of campers, 
particularly on out-of-camp trips. 
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Special Paint Contains 


Fire Resistant Qualities 


Aluminum table, plastic tumblers, 


canvas seal, among other items of 


interest to camp operators... . 


Protection Offered 
with Fire Barrier Paint 


A fire preventive paint would 
seem to have great value on camp 
premises where so many buildings 
are made of wood, and where fire- 
fighting facilities are at a premium. 
Therefore, many directors may be 
interested in the product “Halt,” 
manufactured by Kelley-Mahorney 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Halt is an oil paint, containing 
raw materials which are said to 
have superior fire resistant quali- 
ties. It is available in flat or semi- 
gloss and can be tinted to any color. 

The manufacturers state that 
Halt will prevent the spread of fire 
by confining it to a small area. 


Aluminum Table for 
Indoor and Outdoor Use 


Here’s the solution to having a 
good table where you want it, when 
you want it, in any area of your 
camp, whether for outdoor services, 
special displays or additional eating 
facilities. 

It’s a folding aluminum table 
that opens to serve eight, folds to 
fit into a car trunk and carries like 
luggage on its own plastic handle. 
Called the “Fold-A-Way,” it is 
available from All-Luminum Prod- 
ucts, 36th & Reed Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Though it weighs only 20 pounds, 
its manufacturers claim it will sup- 
port over 1,000 pounds. 


a regular stake and to be con- 
venient to carry along even in a 
canoe, as it weighs only 1% 
pounds. It is actually a three-inch 
screw or anchor plate on a 30-inch 
rod, topped with a one-inch round 
eye. 

The “Keep-Stake” may be used 
for permanent or temporary instal- 
lation. It will screw in and out of 
the ground easily, and has many 
uses, according to the manufac- 
turers. 


Full information is _ available 
from the manufacturers, A. B. 
Chance Co., 210 North Allen St., 
Centralia, Mo. 


Glass-Coated Diving Board 
Introduced for Safety 


Wells All-Steel Products, P. O. 
Box 192, North Hollywood, Calif., 
has recently introduced its latest 
diving board. The new model is 
made of laminated Douglas fir, and 
is covered with a Fiberglas and 
plastic coating. These waterproofing 
qualities, the makers claim, add 
years of usefulness to your diving 
board. 


Plastic Tumblers for 
Beauty and Safety 


Here’s a solution to the problem 
of having attractive glassware at 
camp, and at the same time of hav- 
ing safe and long-lasting tumblers. 
It’s a new, fluted, polystyrene plas- 
tic tumbler, lately introduced by 
Eldon Mfg. Co., Inc., 1010 E. 62nd 
St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 

The tumblers are said to be shat- 
terproof, non-breakable, and of spe- 
cial design to prevent stacking. 
They are available in practically any 
color. 


Water and Supply Tanks 
for On-the-spot Service 
Now you can have safe drinking 








ALAN F. 


KLEIN 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL WORK 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Co-Author of 
It's Wise to Supervise 
Presents his new book 


SOCIETY— 





DEMOCRACY — 


AND THE GROUP 


Foreword by Harleigh Trecker 


AN EXTREMELY READABLE AND 
PRACTICAL BOOK 
A useful and down-to-earth analysis of 
democratic methods of working with 
young people in groups. 


Goals and methods are clearly presented 
in this new Canadian book. 


EXAMPLES FROM CAMPING ARE 
USED THROUGHOUT 
The advantages and dangers that every 
camp director, committee member, and 
counselor should know. 


— ORDER NOW — 
$4.00 IN THE UNITED STATES 


CANADIAN CAMPING MAGAZINE COMPANY, 


170 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto, Canada. 





Handy Anchor Useful for I oss oir cscnices a ccmndeadiioan copies of “‘Society—Democracy—and the Group” 
Staking Tents, Mooring Boats $4.00 per copy 
The “Keep-Stake,” a new screw- ON ils srsscsienicigssisitenssoeths secession ibeciuapaacagspiadt gia stings inaataaeck camaieca Giga eat aaa ieee 

_ type earth anchor, has been recom- ‘nities 
mended by its manufacturer as do- steipbessebass | Miskin Centabeds tebnabee ttbungaietbehthanprodesedanaghe Reade Gadus sudse titeaiiediiess 
LJ] Enclosed is cheque or ie, ANN iis ici a Sos one oie 


ing a good job of staking tents and 
mooring boats. The anchor is said 
to have greater holding power than 


money order to cover cost. 
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water at any point of your camp, 
or at any location of your trip 
with the “Indian” drinking water 
and supply tank, manufactured by 
D. B. Smith & Co., Utica, N. Y. 
The tanks are recommended not 
only for holding water and other 
hot or cold drinks, but are also suit- 
able for gasoline, kerosene or oils. 

A brochure on this, and also 
Smith’s line of fire-fighting items, is 
available from the manufacturers. 


Plastic Canvas Finish 
for Lasting Protection 

A new product of the M. L. Con- 
don Co. is its BoatLIFE Plastic 
Canvas Seal, designed to water- 
proof any type of canvas or porous 
surface. The manufacturers have 
recommended the seal for all boat 
canvas, canoes, tents and tarpau- 
lins. Special features of BoatLIFE 
Canvas Seal are that it dries in 20 
minutes, and remains flexible, so 
that bending or even folding will 
not crack or break the seal. 

Full information may be had by 
writing the manufacturer, Maurice 
L. Condon Co., Inc., 270 Ferris 
Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 
2, 1946 (TITLE 39, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 233) SHOWING THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULA- 
TION OF CAMPING MAGAZINE PUB- 
LISHED MONTHLY, NOV. THROUGH 
JUNE, EXCEPT SEMI-MONTHLY IN 
MARCH AT PLAINFIELD, N. J. FOR OC- 
TOBER 1, 1954. 
1. The names and address of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business manager are: Publisher and Edi- 
tor, Howard P. Galloway, 705 Park Ave., 
Plainfield, N. J.; Managing editor, Jean 
M. Krumpe, 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, 
N. J.; Business manager, Howard P. Gal- 
loway, 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
2. The owner is: American Camping As- 
sociation, Inc., 343 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 4, Ill. As this is a non-profit 
corporation, there are no stockholders. 
Officers of the Association are: Presi- 
dent, Catherine T. Hammett, S. London- 
derry, Vt.; Vice-presidents, Milton L. 
Goldberg. 590 N. Vermont St., Los Ange- 
les 12, Calif.; and Fred V. Rogers, 3940 
49 '\% St., Minneapolis, Minn.; Secretarv. 
Elizabeth Spear, Camp Fire Girls, 16 E. 
48th St., New York, N. Y.; Treasurer, 
Leslie Lyon, 7415 Carleton Ave., Univer- 
sity City 14, Mo. 

. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary 1e- 
lation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is act- 
ing; also the statements in the two 
paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockhold- 
ers and security holders who do not 
appear up the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner. 

Howard P. Galloway 

Editor and Publisher 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
22nd day of September, 1954. 

Elizabeth J. Hansen 
(My commission expires April 2, 1956.) 
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Dont Start too Late! 


Some good techniques to help establish a 
close year-round relationship between your 


camp and the parents and campers it serves. 


By CLIFFORD MAXWELL 
Boy’s Director and Camp Director 
Evanston, Ill., YMCA 


Se ee 


Camp Mishawaka 


OO OFTEN, camp directors 
start too late when it comes to 
camp promotion and year-round 
contact with previous campers, 
prospective campers and parents. 
When camp is over in August it’s 
very easy to relax and say, “Thank 
goodness, I don’t have to worry 
about camp again ’til next spring!” 
An effective camp program is a 
year-round proposition. 

In order to guarantee a capacity 
camp each year, to build up loyalty 
to the camp and, if it is an agency 
camp, at times to help finance it 
and maintain it, year-round parent 
and camper relationship is a must. 

I know a number of private 
camps which, because of their year- 
round parent and camper contact, 
have built up such a tremendous 
following of alumni, parents and 
friends they need never worry about 


keeping their camps filled. Agency - 


camps can learn much from private 
camp people in year-round parent 
relationships. 








Let’s examine some _ effective 
techniques that all camp directors 
can use during the year to keep 
their camp ever before the public 
and guarantee a. full camp each 
summer. 


@ Camp re-unions are familiar to 
all, but many directors never have 
re-unions. Re-unions are a real op- 
portunity to bring former campers, 
staff, parents and prospective camp- 
ers together not only to reminisce 
and have fun but to stimulate camp 
enrollment and camp loyalty. 


@e Monthly news letters are very 
effective. These letters should be of 
any interesting nature with a little 
gossip about former staff members, 
campers, etc. Plans for the coming 
summer camp should be stressed, 
keeping parents, campers and alum- 
ni informed about their camp. 
They begin to feel as though they 
are a part of the total organiza- 
tion. Good camp folders and bro- 
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chures are also good contacts espe- 
cially for new prospects. 


e Birthday cards and Christmas 
cards to former campers are good 
contact techniques. A special birth- 
day or Christmas card tends to 
make the recipient feel as though 
the camp has a real interest in him 
or her as an individual. 


e Parent preparatory meetings 
have been effective especially for 
agency camps. At such times the 
philosophy, objectives, and pro- 
gram of the camp are discussed. 
Parents have a much better interest 
in the camp and a greater loyalty 
to it as a result. 


e Parent camp committees are be- 
ing organized more and more. In- 
terested parents of the campers 
play host at special camp re-unions 
or visitors’ day at camp during the 
summer, and often prepare the 
monthly camp news letters. 

In the fall, these parent com- 
mittees can also serve to help eval- 
uate the summer camp program. 
You'll find your parent committees 
will grow and grow as they solicit 
the help and interest of other pa- 
rents. 


@e Many agency camps use pa- 
rents also to help open their camp 
in the spring and close it in the 
fall. By using parents in this man- 
ner each year, they can’t help but 
feel a part of that camp and be 
interested in what it is doing, not 
only in terms of giving of their 
time but financial support as well. 


© Family camping is becoming 
popular, especially among church 
and ‘Y’ camps. Here’s a real op- 
portunity for parent-camp relation- 
ships. Parents who have attended 
our family camp are selling the 
camp all year round to their 
friends as they tell them of their 
activity and show their movies and 
slides. 


@ Agency people the year round 
come in close contact with hun- 
dreds of boys, girls and parents 
through club meetings, scout meet- 
ings, etc. Here’s a real opportunity 
to tell your camp story by word, 
color slides and movies. Private 
camp people make effective use of 
movies as they come in contact 
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with new prospects throughout the 
year. 


e The use of Iecal newspaper, 
radio and television are also good 
media for keeping not only inter- 
ested parents informed but the gen- 
eral public as well. During the year, 
constant newspaper items and pic- 
tures of some camps are printed by 
the local newspapers. 


e During the actual operation of 
the camp during the summer, pa- 
rents should be invited to visit the 
camp. Special days should be set 
aside for visitors, and _ parents 
should be encouraged to visit the 
camp and see it in operation. Here’s 
an opportunity for parents to meet 
the staff, see the physical set-up and 
view the program. Parent visita- 
tions can have terrific public rela- 
tions value. 


e Counselor letters to parents are 
also effective. Our counselors are 
required to write a letter to the pa- 
rents of each boy in his cabin tell- 
ing of the boy’s activities and ex- 
periences while at camp. As a re- 
sult, many parents and counselors 
have kept up the correspondence 


the year round, and many staff- 
parent-camper friendships have re- 
sulted. 


e Let’s never forget too, that ac- 
tually the best salesman we have 
for our camp is a satisfied camper. 
Good food, good staff and good 
program go into making a happy 
camper. During the year, he and 
his parents are constantly selling 
your camp to other prospective 
campers and parents. 


These are just a few of the most 
common techniques that can be 
used to establish a close year round 
relationship between your camp 
and the parents and campers it 
serves. They very success and fu- 
ture of your camp depends on your 
ability to build up a loyal host of 
friends and followers. 


This cannot be done by one big 
blast in the spring when it’s time 
for camp promotion. It’s a year 
round proposition, constantly keep- 
ing your camp in the minds and 
hearts of the people you serve. 
“Remember, just don’t start too 
late!” 


Excerpted from a Chicago Camp- 
ing Association Bulletin. 

















$4.00 per yr. 


$5.00 per yr. 


Write for complete list of publications 


Published by 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N. Y. 





New Year’s Greetings 
to our 
camping friends from 


Keerwattou 


This magazine, for all leaders of groups, carries a wide variety 
of ideas for recreation activities in the camping situation as well 
as articles on various aspects of camping. Send for free copy of 
our Bibliography of Camping Articles appearing in the maga- 
zine from 1950 through 1954. If you missed our March 1954 
Special Day Camping Issue, be sure to get it; and start the New 
Year by entering your subscription now. 


$.50 per copy 
(Included with NRA membership) 


Reereation Program Aids 


A year-round bulletin service, issued bi-monthly in colorful 
packet. Includes separate bulletins on Arts and Crafts, Dance, 
Games, Parties, Planning, Special Events, Nature, Sports, Co- 
recreation, and other indoor and outdoor activities for all ages. 


$7.25 for 2 yrs. 


$3.50 for NRA members 
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Headline, if desired 
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HELP WANTED 


HEAD-COUNSELOR: Private Penna. co-ed 
camp seeks genuine outdoor man with 
practical programming experience. Write 
fully stating camping philosophy — back- 
ground — salary desired. N. Y. City inter- 
view arranged. Write Box No. 409, CAMP- 
ING MAGAZINE. 


COUNSELORS: Private Penna. Co-Ed 
camp. agony swimming — tennis — 
dancing — er — horseback rid- 


ng lead 
ing — athiotios. pak fully. Box No. 410, 


CAMPING MAGAZ 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR—for Jewish Agency 
Summer Camp. M.S.W., or M.A. with sound 
supervisory experience. Write for detailed 
job description. Give full particulars. 
Charles Goldberg, Emanuel Cohen Center, 
1701 Oak Park North, Minneapolis 11, 
Minnesota. 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER CAMP 
Wanted by Jewish organization in Mid- 
west community. College education or 
equivalent. Write Box No. 417, CAMPING 
MAGAZINE. 


COUNSELORS — campcraft and cock out, 
canoeing, tennis, golf, Division Head for 
6-10 year old group. Vermont girls’ camp. 
Write Box 418, CAMPING MAGAZINE. 


TRIP AND CANOE COUNSELORS—must 
have extensive experience in tripping, pre- 
ferably in Maine. Minimum age 21 years. 
We prefer woman college graduates now 
teaching. Write Box No. 415, CAMPING 
MAGAZINE. 


COUNSELORS for private girls’ camp in 
Vermont: riding, waterfront, rifiery, 
crafts, unit leaders, dramatics, ceramics, 
campcraft and trips. Minimum age 19. 
Experience necessary. Non-regimented pro- 
gram and fine working conditions. Write 
Box No. 419, CAMPING MAGAZINE. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


FULL TIME CAMP POSITION. Master 
social work - group work. Many years ex- 
perience in all phases of camping. Private 
or agency camp. Seven years experience 
as ~~ director and administrator. 
Vet - ng - married. Write Box 401, 
CAMPING. MAGAZINE. 


CAMP DIRECTOR OR BUSINESS MAN- 
AGER — Permanent position desired by 
experienced (10 years) Camp Director and 
Business Manager. Now in agency full 
time youth work (Boys). Plan to change 
to business and private camp field. Ex- 
perienced in purchasing supplies, budget 
management, staff employment, program 
supervision, and camp maintenance. Write 
Box No. 416, CAMPING MAGAZINE. 


WATERFRONT L..tECTOR or HEAD 
COUNSELOR — 12 years experience. Five 
years with ARC Aquatic Schools. Proficient 
in Outdoor lore, programming, sailing, 
canoeing, trip work. campcraft, etc. Write 
Box No. 421, CAMPING MAGAZINE. 





SERVICES AVAILABLE 


KITCHEN MANAGEMENT SERVICE — 
Highly competent and thoroughly experi- 
enced in all phases of camp food service. 
Quality food can be served within budget 
limitations. Will relieve director of “‘kitch- 
en headache” and guarantee results for 
modest fee. Excellent references and rec- 
ord of accomplishment. George Fauerbach, 
Institutional Dining Service, Suite 603, 522 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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WOMAN HEAD COUNSELOR for long es- 
tablished Cape Cod Girls’ Camp. Ability to 
get along with people essential. Program 
planning ability required. Salary open. En- 
close picture and full details of qualifica- 
tions in first letter. Write Box 407, CAMP- 
ING MAGAZINE. 


COUNSELORS. Married couple for sum- 
mer only or year-round teaching. Write 
Box 413 CAMPING MAGAZINE. 


HEAD COUNSELOR — for outstanding 
Maine girls’ camp. Must have extensive 
experience in progressive camping and 
education. We seek a woman of proven 
ability and maturity for a long future re- 
lationship. Must be available for interview 
in New York City. Write Box No. 414 
CAMPING MAGAZINE. 


CAMP SOMERSET for Girls, on the Bel- 
grade Lakes in Maine, has openings on 
staff for crafts, athletics, riflery, dramat- 
ics, swimming, tennis, dance, and golf 
counselors. Applicants must be at least 21 
years of age, with previous’ successful 
camp experience. Please write full particu- 
lars, with references, to Allen Cramer, 215 
W. 9lst St., New York 24, N. Y 


WOMAN HEAD COUNSELOR for girls’ 
camp in New England. Must be willing to 
understudy Director with view to long 
term connection. Minimum age 28. Must 
be experienced in camping and program- 
ming, and interested in learning adminis- 
trative techniques. Salary open. Enclose 
picture and all details of qualifications in 
first letter. Write Box No. 420, CAMPING 
MAGAZINE. 





CAMPS FOR SALE 


BOYS CAMP FOR SALE IN MICHIGAN 
Camp Lakewood on Clear Lake between 
Jackson and Ann Arbor. Capacity 84 boys. 
19 buildings, 28 acres, some wooded. 700 
feet waterfront on beautiful lake. Adja- 
cent to 15,000 acre state recreational area. 
Full price $45,000.00. Attractive terms avail- 
able. The Butts & Swisher Co., Realtors— 
214 East Washington St., Ann _ Arbor, 
Michigan. 


BOYS CAMP Northern Wisconsin. Also 
make ideal camp for girls. Beautiful lake, 
160 acres. Accommodate 50. Reasonable, 
deal with owner. Write Box No. 412, CAMP- 
ING MAGAZINE. 





CAMPS FOR RENT 


FULLY EQUIPPED CAMP in Ozark-Oua- 
chita area. Eleven buildings, modern sew- 
er, approved water, butane, REA current, 
swimming pool, lake, capacity 40 with un- 
limited room for expansion. Write J. W. 
Branch, Hatton, Arkansas. 


NORTHERN WISCONSIN CAMP, 35 miles 
south of Superior, on 320 acre estate with 
oon og lake. Box 106 Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin. 





FILM RENTAL LIBRARY 


16mm MOTION PICTURE FILM LIBRARY 
& EQUIP CO., P.O. Box 310, 615 Neville St., 
Beckley, W. Va. Serving nation with ex- 
clusive master piece motion pictures. Write 
for free copy of our catalog. Free loan and 
rental films. 





ADVERTISERS 


Brotherhood Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


Canadian Camping Magazine .... 29 
Continental Casualty Co. ......... 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


YOUNG growing PRIVATE CO-ED CAMP 
needs experienced working partner. $25,- 
000 investment required. Reply to M. E. 
Butterfield, 3651 Olympiad Drive, Los An- 
geles 43, California. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


BUY SURPLUS’ Boats, Tents, Marine 
Equipment, Engines, Fishing Gear, etc. 
from U.S. Government. List $1.00. Surplus, 
Box G213, East Hartford 8, Conn. 





GET RESULTS! 
by advertising 
in the classified 


columns of 
CAMPING MAGAZINE. 


| 


E QUICK WAY 


to reach those 
who will best 
fill your needs. 
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We PROTECT your CAMPERS 
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A LET US PAY THE MEDICAL 
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Prompt, courteous attention given all x. 


arrangements and claims. 
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Member ACA. 
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WRITE FOR LATEST DETAILS 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


230 E. BERRY STREET FORT WAYNE 2Z, INDIANA 





spring-fed water 


doesn't mean safe water 























.....Chlorinated water does 



























een Te Protect your camp investment 
= | Hl by protecting your camp’s water 
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No matter how clear and clean water looks ... if 
it’s not chlorinated it’s fair game at any time for disease- 
bearing bacteria. 


Chlorination of your drinking supply and your 
swimming pool — with Wallace & Tiernan proven equip- 
ment — ensures water safety ... is approved by health 
authorities everywhere. 


Dependable W &T chlorination equipment... 
backed by our nationwide service organization and 40 years 
of experience . . . serves thousands of camps throughout the 
country. 








—— 
=I 
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Write today for information on how it can serve YOU. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, N.J. 
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Park Sheraton Hotel, New York City 









sparkling unit 


Unseen to the thousands who patronize this great hotel is a 





service of sanitation and cleanliness that is basic to guest 





pleasure. Sexton cleansers and detergents—under the aegis of 
Sanitary Sam—assist in every move in this constant campaign, 
assuring sparkling silver and china for the kitchen, thorough 
and economical laundering, efficient but unobtrusive scrubbing, 
mopping and deodorizing. There is a Sexton sanitation product 
for every maintenance need. Ask for information about the 4 


complete Sexton line. sdbene Gurren 6 CO. CHICAGO, 1984 











